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Acts Ill-Advisedly 
Bea action of the Massachusetts Senate in requesting 

the department of Public Utilities to rescind its 
recent decision authorizing a general increase in com- 
mutation rates on the railroads in the Boston metro- 
politan area marks a dangerous and deplorable step in 
legislative interference with the regulation of public 
utilities. At this writing it seems likely that concurrent 


‘action by the House will fail, in which case the com- 


mission will not be obliged to deal with the anomalous 
situation involved in the senatorial outgiving. 

The whole theory of regulation by an expert tribunal, 
however, is concerned in such an act as the Massa- 
chusetts upper chamber performed. Advocates of the 
measure contended that as the department is a creature 
of the Legislature, which has not the time (sic) to 
investigate rate problems, the creating body has the 
privilege of setting aside the judgment of the board! 
On this theory bills have been annually introduced in 
an attempt to secure legislative action upon questions 
within the commission’s jurisdiction, but these measures 
generally die a well-deserved death. If the findings 


of the commission, made after thorough and expert 


~ 


inquiry, are to be made the sport of politics, the out- 
look for fair regulation is gloomy indeed. But it is 
believed that gestures of the kind noted in this instance 
will not be generally indorsed by public opinion. 


How Much Does This “Economy” 
Cost the Railway? . 
N THE shop of an Eastern electric railway operating 
more than 100 cars there is no wheel press. The 
work of wheel replacement is done in a city some miles 
away at the repair shop of a large steam railroad. It 
is claimed by the traction company that the work done 


_ for it at the railroad shop is entirely satisfactory, and 


that the cost, including freight charges back and forth, 
is less than it would be if the work were done in the 
railway’s own repair shops. The method adopted there- 
fore results in some direct economy. 

One wonders, however, if the railway is not really 
out of pocket in the end when all factors are carefully 
considered, because there are several extra expenses 
which follow indirectly. In the first place it is neces- 
sary to keep on hand a larger number of wheels and 
axles than would be required if there were a wheel 
press in the railway shop. Among the 100 cars there 
are naturally various types, and the same kind of 
wheels cannot be used under all of them. As consid- 
erable time elapses before a worn set of wheels can be 
restored to service, the company must have sufficient 
wheels and axles of each size so that necessary replace- 
ments can be made. This involves a sizable investment. 

Because there are no facilities for pressing the 
wheels off and on the axles it is necessary to have 


i 


the sets all made up. These sets of wheels and axles 
require much space for storage. They cannot be 
stacked in the same way that loose wheels and axles are 
commonly stored. As a matter of fact one entire track 
in the railway repair shop is devoted to the storage 
of wheels and axles. Thus the capacity of the shop is 
decreased to the extent of at least two cars. 

Experience on this property with various wheels 
has shown that the flange of one wheel of a pair will 
often wear thin, while the flange of the other wheel 
on the same axle remains in perfect condition. Under 
such circumstances the logical thing to do would be to 
remove the worn wheel and put on a single wheel of the 
same diameter. This the company cannot do because 
it has no wheel press. Instead the whole axle and both 
wheels must be shipped several miles to the repair shop 
of the steam railroad. The same procedure is neces- 
sary in case of any slight defect which may happen to 
one wheel while its mate remains undamaged. 

One cannot but wonder how much real economy there 
is in this practice. 


How Far Should 
Standardization Go? 


STRANGER in a Southern city that is famed for 

the excellence of its coffee dropped in for break- 
fast one morning at one of a chain of nationally known 
restaurants. To his surprise and disappointment the 
coffee was exactly the same as that served by these 
same restaurants in New York and Chicago. Stand- 
ardization had been carried to a point where the ad- 
vantages of a particular local situation had been utterly 
wasted. 

On the other hand, an instance can be cited where one 
department of a large industrial organization was in 
immediate need of several hundred brooms. Another 
department, on account of an unusual train of circum- 
stances, chanced to have in stock a considerable surplus 
of brooms. But because these excess brooms were wire 
wrapped instead of being wrapped with twine they were 
unacceptable to the first-mentioned department and a 
new requisition was put through. In this case stand- 
ardization would have accomplished real economy. 

Somewhere in between these two cases lies the answer 
to the question of standardization. Certain it is not 
necessary to have the cars on all the electric railways 
built according to the same design and painted the same 
color. Yet experience has shown that operating condi- 
tions are so similar in many places that standard rails, 
motors, trucks, etc., give entire satisfaction. Important 
savings in maintenance expense, as well as in original 
cost, are thereby effected. Various committees of the 
American Electric Railway Engineering Association 
have devoted much careful thought to the question of 
standardization and have agreed upon many important 
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specifications. In some cases the railways have shown 
a gratifying willingness to accept such specifications. 
In other cases progress has been slower. 

Just how far standardization should go is a question 
that cannot be answered offhand. But in view of the 
care used in drawing up the specifications already 
adopted railway men should go slow in disregarding 
them. The extension of the process to cover other sub- 
jects will naturally be slow. As the need for further 
standardization develops steps will doubtless be taken 
to meet it. But the real object must be kept always in 
mind—to save money for the railways by reducing the 
number of varieties which manufacturers have to supply 
and railways have to keep in stock. 

The committees have, in general, wisely refrained from 
going into such great detail that their specifications 
were impractical. When non-essential items are in- 
cluded in the specifications the whole object of stand- 
ardization is defeated. If the manufacturer is forced 
by specifications to meet requirements that are really 
unnecessary or make more extensive tests than there is 
genuine need for, increased cost, rather than economy, 
will be the result. 


The Way to Save 

May Be to Spend 

IGH cost of building construction in recent years 

has caused many railways to postpone the erection 
of needed additions to their repair shops. It is often 
a mistake, however, for a railway to be too economical 
in this respect. Proper maintenance of equipment is 
one of the prime requisites for successful operation. 
Any saving which prevents such proper maintenance 
of rolling stock quite likely will prove bad business. 

As an example of the wastefulness of a policy which 
neglects to provide suitable repair shops, the case of 
a railway in the Middle Atlantic States may be cited. 
This company has three buildings in which mainten- 
ance work is done. There is the main repair shop, a 
large carhouse located some 2 miles from the shop, and 
a paint shop about 4 miles away. Regular inspections 
and minor repairs are done at the carhouse. For major 
repairs a car must be sent to the shop. Unfortunately, 
when a repair job is undertaken, it is not always pos- 
sible to tell just how serious it is going to be. It 
has been found, on the one hand, that cars are some- 
times sent to the main shop for trivial ailments, occa- 
sioning considerable waste mileage, and on the other 
hand, that repairs undertaken at the carhouse fre- 
quently develop into jobs too big to be handled there, 
resulting in serious loss of time before the car is re- 
ceived at the main shop and real repairs got under way. 

The disadvantage of having the paint shop 4 miles 
away from the mechanical repair shop is obvious. For 
general overhauling a car is sent first to the mechani- 
eal shop, where it is stripped of its equipment. It is 
then towed 4 miles to the paint shop, where the paint 
and varnish are removed. Often it happens that after 
this has been done, some structural weakness is un- 
covered that was unknown while the old paint remained 
on the car. In that case it is necessary to notify the 
mechanical shop and have a carpenter or mechanic with 
his tools sent over to the paint shop to make the neces- 
sary repairs. If the job is more serious than can be 
done by a single man, the car may have to be hauled 
all the way back to the other shop, fixed up, and re- 
turned to the paint shop. After the painting is done 
the car must be towed back to the mechanical shop 
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where the equipment is replaced. The extra expense of 
so much dead mileage is an important item, and the 
value of the time wasted, though difficult to estimate, 
nevertheless amounts to something on the company’s 
balance sheet. 

Iw this particular case the railway owns sufficient 
property adjoining the carhouse to erect there a new 
shop in which all repairs and painting could be done. 
This very thing has been talked’ of for years, but has 
been postponed because the railway has wished to econo- 
mize. It appears, however, in this instance at least, 
that the way to save money would be to spend money. 


Tax Reduction Prospects y 

in New York State 

EW YORK taxpayers were agreeably surprised by 

Governor Smith’s recommendation at the opening 
of the Legislature that the state personal income tax 
be reduced by 25 per cent. They were pleased to dis- 
cover that the Governor believed the state’s financial 
condition justified a reduction in taxation at this time, 
and it is certainly to be hoped that a reduction will be 
accomplished. However, it is by no means obvious that 
the income tax is the place to cut. "4 

The tax system of the State of New York is quite 
unlike that of the federal government. Whereas, the 
income tax is the strong right arm of the federal 
treasury, it is merely a weak little finger in the state 
system. The main resource of state and local finances 
is real estate. The Davenport committee has reported 
to the Legislature that real estate is heavily burdened, 
and has urged that the state give it some relief by 
refraining from imposing any tax upon it. In view of 
the strained finances of many of the municipalities, it 
may soon be necessary to go even further than this and 
perhaps increase, instead of decrease, the income tax, 
the yield of which is shared with the municipalities in 
order to ease the local real estate taxes. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the most 
acute problem in taxation in New York State is the 
public utilities tax, especially that on electric railways. 
The Davenport committee suggested a utility tax based 
on the elements of both gross and net income, to replace 
the present series of state taxes and be articulated with 
the special franchise tax as long as that exists. 

It- may be noted that lower taxes on real estate will 
mean lower taxes on the “special franchises” of public 
utilities, and that a full state treasury may encourage 
the State Tax Commission to adopt a more reasonable 
attitude in valuing these special franchises. The loss 
of the recent proposal for a constitutional amendment 
to permit a thoroughgoing reform of the public utility 
tax law should not be made an excuse for refusing to 
grant such a measure of relief as can be immediately 
supplied.’ 

The proposal to cut the income tax, rathér than the 
state “direct tax” on real estate, is plainly dictated’ by 
political rather than financial considerations. A scheme 
which would enable each income tax payer to strike off 
25 per cent of his bill and consider the saving a personal 
present from the Governor has very strong political 
attractions. Every one appreciates the Governor’s 
thoughtfulness in suggesting it, but, critically examined, 
it proves to be amateurish finance. It is to be hoped 
that Governor Smith will be satisfied with having in 
the East displaced Secretary Mellon on the first page 
for a day, and not urge the proposal further. 
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Machinery Speeds Up Trackwork 


By W. D. Chamberlin 


Principal Assistant Engineer Market Street Railway 


; “The Presence of Four Parallel Tracks on Market Street, San Francisco, 
\ Simplified the Problems of a Big Reconstruction Job and also Facilitated 
Rapid Progress Without Interruption to Traffic—Grades Were Raised 


. as Much as 18 In, in Some Cases to Compensate for Ground Settling 


* 


The Reconstruction Work Included a Distance of 17,760 Ft. of Single Track from the Ferry to McAllister Street 


N VIEW of the fact that Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is badly congested with traffic, both railway 
and vehicular, the record recently made of recon- 
structing 5,500 ft. of single track and paving in twenty- 
five days is considered particularly good. This was 
only part of a larger job, however, as the reconstruc- 
tion included altogether 17,760 ft. of single track from 
the ferry to McAllister Street. Work was commenced 
in May and completed in December of last year. 
Market Street, the main business thoroughfare of 
San Francisco, is 120 ft. wide and has four parallel 
tracks, the two outer tracks from the ferry to Sutter 
Street (4,580 ft. of single track) being jointly owned 
and operated by the city and the railway. From Sut- 
ter Street to McAllister Street there are 8,600 ft. of 
single track, owned and operated by the city alone. 


_ The railway owns the two inner tracks all the way 
from the ferry to McAllister Street. 


The recent re- 


construction job included the four tracks from the 


ferry to Sutter Street and the inner tracks from Sutter ° 


to McAllister Street. 

From the ferry to Third Street, about 12,300 ft. of 
single track was reconstructed at night. Between 11:30 
p.m. and 6:30 a.m. all passenger cars were operated on 
the outer tracks, leaving the inner tracks free from 
traffic during those hours. This was accomplished by 


‘installing temporary crossovers at several points along 


the line to allow the cars from the inner tracks to 


Cross. over to the outer tracks and back again. Each 


day, at 6:30 a.m., the new track was connected to the 
old so that cars operated on the new track during the 
day and up to 11:30 p.m. 

The average force was about seventy men, not includ- 
ing the concrete gang. The whole night job was han- 
dled by this force with the use of a number of labor- 
saving machines and equipment. The equipment in use 
consisted of flat-bottom work cars, power-controlled 
dump cars, a 5-ton crane car, a 7-ton derrick car with 
a 3,000-lb. drop hammer, pneumatic concrete breakers 
and tie tampers, an electric bond brazing outfit, a 
13-cu.ft. concrete mixer outfit, a special tool for cutting 
asphalt along the 2-ft. strip, an oxyacetylene outfit and 
a special crane for loading earth into flat cars. 

As the headway was twenty-one seconds between cars 
during the morning rush hours, it was possible from 
Third Street to McAllister Street to operate all cars 
on the outer tracks days and nights, except during the 
rush hours from 3:30 p.m. to 7 p.m. This enabled 
work to continue night and day on the inside track con- 
struction. 

After crossovers had been placed at McAllister Street 
and at Third Street, the work of reconstructing that 
section was started on Nov. 12 and the last concrete 
was laid on Dec. 7. Thus, in twenty-five days, 5,500 ft. 
of single track was entirely reconstructed and paved, 
with the exception of one or two blocks of asphalt 
surface. Although the job was speeded up, it was first 
class in every way, no hasty or careless work being 
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allowed. The average force on this job, not including 
the concrete gang, was about 120 men per twenty-four- 
hour day, divided into one shift of about fifty and 
another of seventy men. 

The same equipment was used as on the preceding 
night job, with the addition of an asphalt scoop for 
loading old sheet asphalt into cars. First the asphalt 
in the track was torn up and loaded in cars with the 
scoop. Then a cut 14 in. deep was made in the asphalt 
2 ft. outside of the rails with the special asphalt cutter, 
which was attached to a car and run at a speed of 
800 ft. per minute. After the asphalt had been re- 
moved, the 3,000-lb. drop hammer pounded the concrete 
base, this being followed by three Ingersoll-Rand pneu- 
matic concrete breakers, each operated by two men. 
By this means the concrete base was broken into sizes 
small enough to be shoveled into cars. All this work 
was done during the day, with the exception of the 
hammer, which operated at night. The night force 
followed the concrete breakers, pulled up the old rails, 
ties and some remaining concrete with the 5-ton crane 
car, after which several carloads of refuse material 
were hauled each night to the dump, 3 miles distant, 
where they were unloaded or spread with the car un- 
loader. All old rails were cut with oxyacetylene torches. 

Before the day crew arrived each morning, the trench 
had been partly excavated. The day crew then finished 
the excavation and laid new track until 3 o’clock each 
afternoon. At that hour the old and new rails were 
connected so cars could operate until 7 p.m. All rails 
were laid with the derrick car, an average of about 
275 ft. of single track being laid each day. This work 
was then followed by the tamping gang with six to eight 
Ingersoll-Rand pneumatic tampers and the bond braz- 
ing outfit. These in turn were followed by men with 
Vixen files, filing all joints, and then by the concrete 


It Was Necessary to Raise the Street Grade as Much as 18 In. 
at Some Points 


mixer outfit placing concrete base and stringer. The 
Topeka wearing surface was placed by a contractor. 

All concrete on the 5,500 ft. of single track was cut 
with three pneumatic breakers in eighteen days, about 
39,000 sq.ft. being broken up. All old track and pav- 
ing was removed and new rails laid in twenty days. 
The tamping required twenty days. - All new concrete 
was placed in nineteen days, about 54,000 sq.ft. being 
laid. The Topeka surface, 54,000 sq.ft. in extent, was 
laid in three and one-half days. 

The old track consisted of 9-in., 141-lb. rails on red- 


wood ties, spaced on 2-ft. centers, and 9 in. of crushed 
rock ballast. The paving was sheet asphalt with header 
blocks along the rails, all on a 6-in. concrete base with 
a concrete stringer under the rails and blocks. The © 
reason for reconstruction was that the rail, which had 


Where the Roadway Was Elevated a Retaining Curb Was Used 
to Keep Water Off the Sidewalks 


been laid in 1909, was badly worn. In fourteen years 
+4 in. of the rail head had been worn off. 

On the new track the trench was excavated 18 in. 
deep, about 3 in. of the old ballast being removed and 
replaced with new. Rails designed by the engineering 
department of the Market Street Railway, of 9-in., 
121-lb. section, were laid on 6-in. x 8-in. redwood ties, 
spaced on 2-ft. centers, the rail joints being the stand- 
ard 386-in. plate with twelve 1-in. bolts and three con- 
cealed brazed bonds. The paving was 2% in. of Topeka 
on a 6-in. concrete base and stringer. There are no - 
header blocks along the rails, the Topeka being laid 
from rail to rail. Header blocks were not used because 
there is very little vehicular travel along the inside 
tracks. 

An important phase of the work was the raising of 
the grade of the new track in some places as much as 
18 in. above the previous level. This is shown in 
an accompanying illustration. The continual sinking 
of lower Market Street, described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 28, 1922, necessitates the 
raising of the track grade from time to time. 

As this job was in the heart of the shopping district, 
with foot crossings far apart, thousands of pedestrians 
crossed the open work all along this line, thus greatly 
interfering at times with the speed of the workmen. 

The record made is largely due to the machinery and 
equipment used, a well-organized and efficient force of 
men and a thorough co-operation between the various 
departments, including the city police traffic squad. It 
is expected that the cost per foot of track will exceed 
by only a small amount the cost of similar construction 
on other streets with normal traffic conditions. 


Section Numbers of Trains Are 


-Carried on Dash 


HEN several cars operate as different sections of 
YY a train on the single-track lines of the York Rail- 
ways it is customary to mark each of the sections with 
a green marker bearing a white cross, except the last 
section, which carries a small sign reading “Last Car.” 
This system of designation has been found by the com- 
pany to be more convenient than the use of green and 
white flags, as is customary on steam railroads and 
many interurban electric railways. 


} 
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Getting Best Results 
with Heater Control Equipment 


How to Install, Inspect, Test and Maintain Mercury Thermostat Equip- 
ment in Order to Get Best Operating Results and Minimize the Main- 
tenance Expense — This Gives the Methods Recommended as Best 
by One Manufacturer as Result of Experience on Many Properties 


By L. P. Hynes* 


the use of thermostats for controlling the tempera- 

ture of electrically heated cars, it is very impor- 
tant that these devices be properly installed and main- 
tained. 

A thermostat control equipment consists of two units, 
a mercury thermostat and a magnetic switch. The 
proper location of these two units relative to the rest 
of the heater equipment is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1. The actual location of these devices in the car 
is also important. The box containing the magnetic 
switch should preferably be mounted overhead on a 
vertical wall of the car vestibule adjacent to the heater 
switch fuse box, as this simplifies the connections and 


[: ORDER to insure the maximum net saving from 


is removed from its packing the mercury column may 
have become separated in shipment. It can be re- 
joined by turning the thermostat upside down and tap- 
ping it firmly on either the palm of the hand or on a 
block of wood. With the column thus rejoined, it 
should be turned back to its normal position with the 
bulb at the bottom and again tapped to bring the col- 
umn back to its normal place. With the mercury once 
in its proper place and the thermometer mounted, the 
mercury will never separate under any amount of jar 
in service. It can only be separated when under jar 
in a horizontal position. 

If the thermostat is of the visible type so that the 


THERMOSTAT 

reduces the wiring toa minimum. It is not a good plan 

to mount the magnetic switch under a seat on the floor 

of the car where inspection is difficult. If it is 

absolutely impossible to mount it in the position recom- 

mended, the next best location is in a weatherproof box l 

suspended underneath the car. i 

The best place for mounting the fs s 

thermostat isatapoint in the car body — ee ver reser sus_ ~~~ 5 beara 

about 5 ft. above the floor and where it ee ce nsc: | Rear ee 

will not receive direct drafts from any “adgRETICT ~  Grapenms ¢ ruse 

source. Ordinarily, it should be placed near the longi- Bi dale 

tudinal center of the car, except on cars having center Hig? 1-Diashamtun tobe canton toe 

doors. With a center door the best location is approxi- Thermostatic Heater Control "Geeusrs 


mately at the midpoint in either portion of the car. 
Having determined the best location for the magnetic 
switch and the thermostat, the wiring should then be 


done according to the diagram usually supplied by the. 


manufacturer. The proper size of wire for carrying 
the heater load will correspond to the amperage of the 
heaters and will vary with different sizes of cars. The 
size of wire for connecting to the mercury thermostat, 
however, can always be No. 14 stranded N.E.C. rubber- 
covered wire. The thermostat should not be attached 

_ until the remainder of the installation has been com- 
pleted and thoroughly tested out. This test can be 
made as follows: 

Inasmuch as the two wires leading to the thermostat 
are open at that point, ready for connection to the 
thermostat, the magnetic switch should close the circuit 
and turn heat current on the heaters. By touching the 
two wires together the magnetic switch should open and 
cut off current to the heaters. These wires should be 
separated and touched together several times to test 
out the operation of the magnetic switch, before at- 
taching the thermostat in place on the car walls. 

It may sometimes happen that when the thermostat 


*Formerly chief engineer Consolidated Car Heating Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Units 


position of the mercury can be seen at a glance, the 
above procedure will be necessary only when it is seen 
that separation has occurred. But if the thermostat is 
of the non-visible type, the thermometer should always 
be tapped as indicated above in order to make sure that 
the mercury is properly joined and the thermometer in 
working condition. 

It is very important to make particularly good con- 
nections in attaching the wiring to the thermostat, on 
account of the extremely low voltage of this circuit. 
This is one common cause of trouble. The connection 
should be made by means of substantial through ter- 
minals or by soldering. It will not do simply to twist 
the wires together, as slight corrosion is likely to occur 
later and interrupt a proper contact. If the connec- 
tions are properly made, there should be very little 
trouble in keeping the thermostat control operating. 

The magnetic switch box should be locked or sealed 
to prevent its being opened by unauthorized persons, 
and the thermostat should be inspected as a part of 
the regular daily inspection of the car in order to see 
that it has not been stolen, damaged or disconnected. 
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In case any damage to the thermostat is discovered, it 
should be taken off and replaced with another, as the 
repair of thermostats is a bench job, to be handled 
with proper tools and test equipment. Furthermore, 
this work should be done only by a thoroughly experi- 
enced and competent man who understands the principle 
and operation of a mercury thermostat. 

Directions for the testing and repairing of mercury 
thermostats will be given later in this article. 

A mercury thermostat control equipment is a thor- 
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Fig. 2—Diagram Showing the Four Circuits of a Thermostat Control 


oughly reliable device when properly handled, but it 
must be realized that a temperature change of 1 degree 
Fahrenheit possesses but a small amount of actual power 
to do work. This small amount of energy must be mul- 
tiplied sufficiently to operate a reliable and substantial 
circuit breaker, capable of handling the full heater load 
under all conditions. This has been well worked out 
and it is simply a matter of giving reasonable and 
proper care in order to secure good operating results. 

It must be remembered, too, that a mercury thermo- 
stat is a glass tube, and no matter how much it is 
safeguarded and cushioned it must be handled with the 
same general care that is required for electric lamp 
bulbs or for meters, gages and other high-class instru- 
ments. It is a thoroughly practical device, but it can- 
not be abused. 


GENERAL INSPECTION AND OPERATING TESTS 


At the beginning of each heating season the entire 
equipment should be given a careful inspection and 
test. In order to do this properly it is necessary for 
the inspector carefully to study the circuits and under- 
stand fully the function of each. Different makes of 
equipment have somewhat different internal connec- 
tions, and while some general principles apply in all 
cases, the inspector should be thoroughly familiar with 
all the details of the particular installation of which 
he is in charge. . 

A mercury thermostat control equipment is always 
divided into at least four general circuits, as follows: 


1. The first is the main heater load circuit, which includes 
the main contacts of the contactor, the blowout coil, heater 
switches, fuses and the heaters themselves, 

2. The second distinct circuit is the operating circuit of 
the contactor, which inc!udes the magnet coil and a series 


resistance which cuts down the voltage on the coil to a 
proper amount. 

3. The third distinct circuit is a shunt circuit around the 
coil of the contactor and includes the contacts of the relay. 


When these contacts are closed, the contactor coil is short: | 


circuited and thus de-energized. In some designs this 
closes the heater circuits, while in others it opens the 
heater circuits, so that it is necessary to understand the 
normal functioning of the relay. 

4. The fourth distinct circuit is the relay coil and the 
thermostat circuit. This starts near the ground end of 
the series resistance circuit. It includes the coil of the 
relay, the 1-amp. thermostat fuse, the mercury thermostat, 
then goes to ground. As this shunt circuit is around a 
small portion of the series resistance, a small low voltage 
current flows through it whenever the thermostat makes 
contact. Current flowing through this circuit operates the 
relay which controls the contactor and thus opens the heater 
circuit. 

Fig. 2 clearly shows these four circuits for a stand- 
ard Consolidated equipment. Having these circuits 
clearly in mind, the operation of the equipment is 
easily understood. 


How ContROL, FUNCTIONS 


When the car temperature is lower than the thermo- 
stat setting, the column of mercury is below the upper 
contact and no current can flow to. ground through 
the fourth circuit. Hence the relay coil is not ener- 
gized and the relay contacts are kept closed by gravity 
and firm spring pressure. Current still flows in the 
second circuit, but as the relay contacts are closed, 
the contactor coil is short circuited, hence not ener- 
gized, and the main contacts are closed by a heavy 
spring. 

As a result current flows in the first circuit 
to the heaters. As soon as the heaters raise the car 
temperature sufficiently, the mercury column touches 
the upper contact and, current flows to ground through 
the fourth circuit. This energizes the relay coil and 
the relay contacts open the shunt circuit (8). Current 
will now flow through the contactor coil, which will 
open the main contacts and cut off current from the 
heaters. When the car temperature falls enough to 
cause the mercury column to leave the upper contact, 
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Fig. 3—Box for Testing Thermostats 


this will open circuit (4), de-energize the relay coil, 
close shunt circuit (3) around the contactor coil, de- 
energize this and allow the main contacts in circuit (1) 
to reclose, thus restoring current to the heaters. 

Having the functions of these circuits clearly in 


the thermostat is set. 
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mind, an electrical test of the main switch panel is 
very simple. 


How To TEST OUT CIRCUITS 


Remove the fuse in order to disconnect the thermo- 
stat entirely. Apply a test jumper from the live fuse 
clip to ground terminal D, as shown by dotted line in 


- Fig. 2. This should cause the relay contacts and the 


main contactor contacts to open. 
and both contacts should close. 


Remove the jumper 
If the operation is 
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satisfactory, throw in the heater switches and note the 
action of the contactor under full load by repeating the 
tests. If satisfactory, test the fuse for circuit and 
replace, making sure it fits well in the clips to insure 
good contact. Examine all connections and inspect the 
contactor tips. These should have a gap of about x in. 
when open and should wipe in closing. The armature 
must pivot freely to insure snappy action. The relay 
contacts are of substantial size and of metallized car- 
bon, which insures against relay trouble. The contact 
gap should be zs in. 

If any of the above tests are not satisfactory, it will 
be an easy matter to locate the trouble and remedy it. 

Local tests of parts of the various circuits can easily 
be made with a magneto, but the mercury thermostat 
itself must never be rung through, as the high voltage 
will damage the mercury column. 

Having tested the main switch, the mercury thermo- 


stat should be tested. This requires more care and can 


only be done under proper temperature conditions. The 
only way to test the thermostat is actually to raise and 
lower the temperature surrounding it, so that normal 
variations in air temperature are produced. It is diffi- 
cult to make tests by artificially lowering the tempera- 


‘ture, so that this test should be made when the weather 


is considerably colder than the temperature for which 
The thermostat. can then be 
easily tested by means of a test box as shown in Fig. 3. 
_ This is simply a light wooden box about 3 ft. high 
by 2 ft. square, set up in a room free. from strong 
A bank of lamps can be: used at the bottom 
of the box for heating, but one or two: perforated metal 


‘sereens should be placed above the lamps in order to 


diffuse the air current so that it will produce a uniform 
temperature in the upper part of the box where the 
thermostat is mounted. A few holes should be bored in 
the bottom compartment containing the lamps and also 
in the top of the box, to allow a gentle circulation of 
air up through the box and out. A standard thermom- 
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eter known to be correct should be inserted through a 
hole in the top of the box, so that its bulb is close to 
the bulb of the thermostat under test. The thermostat 
should then be connected to a regular magnetic switch, 
properly connected to control the current on the bank 
of lamps in lieu of the car heaters. The connections 
for this test box are shown in Fig. 4. 

When the current is first thrown on a test box of 
this kind, it will take a few minutes for the tempera- 
ture to become equalized. The test of the thermostat 
should therefore not be made until after the thermostat 
has been automatically cutting the current on and off 
the lamps a number of times. After this, a test will 
disclose the true range of temperatures between which 
the thermostat operates. 

While this test does not exactly duplicate car condi- 
tions and hence does not give exactly the same tem- 
perature ranges, it will show temperatures near enough 
to determine definitely whether the thermostat is oper- 
ating properly. The car temperature for which the 
thermcstat is set and marked should be about half way 
between the upper and lower temperature limits indi- 
cated in this test. 

If the thermostat does not operate properly, it should 
be loosened from the wall and the connections ex- 
amined. It may be that poor connections have been 
made, but if no trouble is discovered here the thermo- 
stat should be entirely disconnected and a test of the 
equipment made by touching together the two wires. 
When these are put together, the main switch should 
be opened and the lamps in the test box should go out. 
When they are separated the main switch should close 
and the lamps in the test box should light. If this does 
not occur, there is some fault in the wiring between 
the main switch and the thermostat or between the 
thermostat and ground, and before making any further 
thermostat tests it is essential that proper operation 
be secured by touching these wires together. 

If this test indicates that everything else is all right, 
it is certain that the trouble is in the thermostat itself. 
This should now either be replaced with another ther- 
mostat known to be in good condition or the thermo- 
stat cover may be removed for examination. 

Perhaps the mercury column will be found separated. 
If so, it is a very simple matter to rejoin it, as already 
told. If the column runs freely back and forth, the 
thermostat is absolutely all right and should be re- 
applied, as it will give just as good service as a new 
one. If the mercury column does not run freely, it is 
very likely the vacuum has been destroyed through the 
tube being cracked or spoiled by improper connection 
on high voltage and a new tube is necessary. 

If the column has been rejoined properly, the circuit 
wires should be connected to the thermostat while the 
cover is removed, and by blowing on the bulb or warm- 
ing it gradually by any other means the column can 
be raised until it touches the upper contact. This 
should cause an operation of the switch. If it does not, 
the thermostat should be removed for a careful bench 
test and a new one applied and tested. If the equip- 
ment is sent out in proper condition no trouble need 
be anticipated during the entire season unless some 
external cause, such as tampering, interferes with it. 

Contrary to a general impression, separation of mer- 
cury does not happen in service unless something is 
wrong with the installation which allows a high voltage 
to pass through the mercury, or the tube has become 
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cracked so as to allow air to get into it. Under proper 
conditions neither jar nor normal service will separate 
a mercury column. A mercury thermostat must have 
a perfect vacuum for proper operation. 

Thermostat repairs should be made by a man who 
is a good mechanic on fine work. The tube should be 
carefully examined to determine if there are any cracks 
which destroy the vacuum. If the tube is cracked it 
cannot be repaired. On the other hand, the trouble 
may simply be due to a broken connection. It will be 
noticed that where the platinum contact comes out of 
the glass tube, the tube has been banded with fine 
copper wire which is soldered into a ring to which is 
soldered the flexible lead wire. If this lead wire has 
become detached it can easily be resoldered with a small 
hot iron, the soldering being done quickly to avoid 
heating of the tube. If it is done properly, the heat 
will not crack the tube. 

A thermostat should never be tested for circuit with 
a bank of lamps, with a magneto or with a dry battery. 
The lamps give too much voltage and current, the mag- 
neto gives too much voltage and the dry battery, while 
of low voltage, gives too much current. In any case 
the mercury column will be damaged. The only proper 
way to test a thermostat is by connection to the proper 
terminals of a standard magnetic switch such as would 
be used on a car, or to a special test set furnished by 
the manufacturer of mercury thermostat equipments. 
Bare thermometer tubes can be tested by standing the 
bulb in a cup of water with a standard test thermom- 
eter. Warmer or cooler water should be slowly added 
and constantly stirred until contact is made or broken. 
Thermostats mounted in cases should be fastened to an 
upright board and tested with the box described in 
Figs. 3 and 4. 


Hot Asphalt Filler Prevents 


Pavement Bulging* 


N THE city lines of the Northern Texas Traction 
Company, Fort Worth, a large amount of the track 
is paved with creosoted wood block headers. In the 
past, during the dry spell, the creosote sometimes has 
evaporated from the wood blocks, leaving them entirely 
dry. When it rained the block would swell and bulge 
upward, making the pavement uneven and dangerous. 
After some study the company overcame this trouble 
by the following treatment: 
As soon as a creosoted block shows signs of drying 


*This article is based on material included in the brief submitted - 


to the Charles A. Coffin Prize Committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association by the company named. 


out, the paving gang blows out by compressed air all 
dirt between the blocks. The cracks between the blocks 
are then filled with hot asphalt and the surface is 
covered with the same material. On top of this is- 
spread chat or finely ground rock. 

Such treatment of the wood block headers has com- 
pletely waterproofed them and has eliminated the 
trouble due to swelling of the blocks. Moreover, it gives 
a smooth finish to the header paving and has resulted in 
a large saving in the maintenance cost. 


T-Pole Furnishes Current to 


Stalled Cars 


ECTION insulators are often placed at the entrance 
to terminals, shops and carhouses. Cars habitually - 
enter such structures at low speed and not infrequently 
stop with the trolley wheel resting on the section insu- 
lator. If another car is near at hand, the stalled car can 


This Special Pole Makes 

Contact with the Trolley 

When the Car Is Stopped 
Under an Insulator 


be pushed beyond the dead line. But there may be no 
other car handy, and it may be impossible to establish 
connection between the trolley pole and a live portion of 
the overhead wire, as the pole will strike against the wall 
if an attempt is made to raise it and get contact with the 
wire at some other point. 

As the result of numerous such experiences at its 
Newark terminal, the Public Service Railway has 
equipped each track with a specially designed pole. It 
has a long wooden handle with an iron crosspiece 


securely fastened to the upper end. When a car becomes 


stalled on a section insulator at the entrance to the 
terminal] it is only necessary for the conductor to alight 
from his car, and by means of the crosspiece on the 
T-pole re-establish connection between his trolley pole 
and the overhead wire. The simplicity of this apparatus 
makes it inexpensive and much time has been saved. 


Dirt Is Blown Out Between Pavement Blocks and Asphalt Applied to Waterproof Them. 
The Top Surface Receives a Covering of Chat After Asphalting 
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Paving Troubles Along the Rail 


Various Causes of Failure of Bond Between Paving and Rail Under Traffic 
Are Discussed and a Method Is Suggested for Permitting Rail Move- 
ment While Preserving the Bond and Strengthening the Paving Edge 


By W. S. Godwin 


W. S. Godwin Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ESPONSIBILITY for railway paving construction 
and maintenance is, in the majority of cases, 
fixed by the franchise under which the railway 
operates. Regardless, however, of who is to pay the 
bill, common sense and economy would dictate a char- 
acter of track and paving construction designed to 
meet the strain of present and future traffic. 
_ There are certain adverse conditions affecting paving 
in contact with rails which must be met and overcome. 
Of these, one of the most important is the rail move- 
ment. Some movement of the rails under traffic is not 
only unavoidable, but, from the standpoint of a large 
percentage of the railway engineers, a desirable condi- 
tion. Nevertheless, it marks the beginning of paving 
trouble. Rail movement, no matter how slight, breaks 
the bond between the rail and any kind of paving or 
liners which may be used. The break soon widens to 
an open crack. The necessary side support to the pav- 
ing is destroyed; seepage occurs and disintegration of 
paving and base starts. The amount of rail movement 
affects the speed with which the paving disintegrates. 
It is always more rapid at loose joints, and at crossings 
and switches, where there is a heavier car impact and 
weaker paving, due to the corners. 
Tests and service have proved conclusively that fail- 
ures occur first at the edges and corners of any paving 
slab. In wood cross-tie construction, with no concrete 
below the ties, there is an edge on each side of each 
rail. These edges break down under highway traffic 
and this structural weakness of paving is intensified 
if the concrete is made sufficiently thin to accommodate 
block liners. Seepage of surface water between the rail 
and the paving weakens the sub-base, which allows the 
ballast and cross-ties to settle. Freezing and thawing 
of seepage water also cause disintegration by heaving 
_the paving surface and base. _- 

An additional difficulty arises from the use of several 
‘kinds of material. The different materials appearing 
at the surface of street railway paving are steel, gran- 
ite, concrete, brick, wood and asphalt. Each wears 

at a different rate, with a resulting break in the smooth 
continuity of the paving surface. As soon as the 
weaker wears below the stronger there is a drop and 
_ the impact of highway traffic quickly forms low places 
or ruts. It is not unusual to see three or four mate- 
rials in the same railway area—brick, steel, granite and 
_ The most efficient, economical and durable type of 
: street railway paving, then, is paving which will permit 
_ rail movement, paving which possesses permanent edge 
strength and rigidity, which prevents seepage, and in 
_ which the different kinds of material have been kept to 
the very minimum. 
In designing the proper type of street railway pav- 
ing, railway requirements must be met as well as traf- 
fic needs. Track structures should be designed and 


yu 


built to withstand the maximum car loads, plus a liberal 
amount for safety. The majority of engineers advocate 
resilient tracks for one or more of the following rea- 
sons: Economy in upkeep of rolling stock; minimum 
noise from car traffic; material increase in life of rail. 


.1. Disintegration of asphalt against resilient rails. 
7 ay 2. Granite block liners dislocated by rail motion and frost 


action. 
No. 3. 
caused by highwor Sent 
loose blocks. 
few 4, Concrete paving disintegrated by seepage resulting in 
ay through the flangeway. 
edd Dirck paving loosened by rail movement and broken down 


by highway traffic. 


acks indicating similar breaks in conerete base 
Surtees Asphalt along second row of liners 
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The ideal track structure appears to be one with a 
continuous and uniform bearing. The bearing should 
have a uniform and controlled resiliency. 

Asphalt paving immediately against the rail has been 
used to a small extent in nearly every section of the 
country, only to be promptly discontinued. At this time 
not more than 2 per cent of the paved track mileage 
has asphalt against the rail. This character of paving 
is plastic in high temperature and brittle at normal and 
low temperatures. Rail movement and contraction of 
the asphalt in cold weather open a crack along the rail 
which is gradually enlarged by chipping away caused 
by the moving rails and highway traffic. In warm 
weather, traffic mashes unsupported asphalt into ruts. 

Because of these conditions, asphalt against the rails 
is not a durable paving construction. The customary 
practice of paving contractors of adding 5 per cent to 
their bids whenever a maintenance guarantee is re- 
quired on this class of paving provides an interesting 
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Longitudinal Section of Concrete Between Granite Liners and Ties 
Adjacent to Rails 


Method Recemmended by Mr. Godwin for Obtaining a Strong 
Shoulder Adjacent to Rail 4 


Longitudinal Section of Concrete and Steel Paving Guard Between 
Asphalt and Tie, Adjacent to Rail 


sidelight on its upkeep cost. Two course paving—con- 
crete base, with a surfacing of asphalt or other material 
—requires a base sufficiently strong to carry the weight 
of highway traffic irrespective of the surface material, 
which is only intended to take the wear. The base must 
be as strong at its edges as elsewhere. The surface 
or wearing material should have a smooth continuity of 
surface to prevent impact and a rigid side support to 
prevent chipping of brittle paving and flowing of as- 
phaltic materials. In one course paving, cement con- 
crete takes the wear and the load direct. 

Many millions of yards of 6-in. concrete base are suc- 
cessfully carrying the present loads in streets without 
tracks. When this same base is adjacent to the rails 
it usually fails, and it is a wonder it does not fail 
oftener when it is known that the edge of a slab is 
considerably weaker than those portions away from the 
edge. Block or brick liners along the rails still further 
weaken the edge, as it is necessary to have less concrete 
to accommodate these blocks and the sand cushion. 


When liners of granite, brick and concrete are used 
between the rail and asphalt paving to form the neces- 
sary “rigid” side support for the asphalt, they defeat 
their own purpose. Both the car and highway traffic 
loosen them, as the liners themselves have no rigid sup- 
port on either side, and there is not sufficient concrete 
between the tie and the bottom of the block to support 
them. If they are not loosened by the moving rail or 
motor truck, frost action lifts them and disintegrates 
the concrete below them, allowing them to drop. Some 
railway engineers claim that liners can be removed and 
replaced, for rail repairs, cheaper than any other mate- 
rial along the rails. This may be true, but the initial 
saving on the original paving, and the additional sav- 
ing on the upkeep cost of properly protected.edges will 
be many times the occasional cost of repairs to the 
modern track. ae 


MONOLITHIC BASE AND PAVING DESIRABLE 


Combining the paving and track structures to function 
in unison should be the definite aim of both municipal 
and railway engineers. As it is not usually desirable or 
practical for any great length of time to have rigid 
rails, it is only proper to provide for-this movement of 
the rail by making the paving independent of the rail. 
A scheme for doing this has been developed by the W. S. 
Godwin Company, Inc., by using a rigid strip of steel 
set securely in the paving, as illustrated in an accom- 
panying drawing. This steel paving guard then be- 


Asphalt Paving Protected from Rail Movements by Steel 
Paving Guards 


comes a part of the paving. <Asphaltic waterproofing 
material used between the rail head and the steel guard 
should be sufficiently flexible to allow rail movement and 
also prevent seepage and its resulting damage. 

Through the use of the steel guard, the number of 
different materials on the paving surface is held down 
to the very minimum. Two only—steel and any surfac- 
ing material—are represented in this character of con- 
struction. The smooth continuity of paving thus se- 
cured materially lessens the destructive damage of 
highway traffic shocks. The rigid, permanent side sup- 
port for the paving along the rails prevents flowing, 
cracking of the asphaltic surfacing and chipping of the 
rigid surfacing. 

The final step in the development ofan enduring 
paving construction is to overcome the weakness of the 
paving edge. The logical remedy for weak edges is to 
strengthen them until they will support any highway 
traffic without fracture. This condition is recognized 
by highway engineers, who are now increasing the 
thickness of the paving slab in addition to reinforcing 
the edge with steel. If the edges adjacent to the rails 
are strengthened in the same way and rigid side sup- 
port provided for the surface of the paving, the edges 
will not disintegrate. The asphalt paving, or any other 
paving material, being spaced away from the rail and 
the edge protected, cannot be chipped or shoved under by 
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ear or highway traffic. If wood cross-ties are used 
(with concrete below the ties) the concrete between the 
rails should be an independent slab, thus allowing for 
the rail or tie movement. 

If the rails and surface paving rest on the same 
concrete slab, its strength should be sufficient to with- 
stand the electric car and motor truck traffic at all 
points. The customary thickness for concrete base be- 


tween the top of the ties and the surfacing material, 
using the usual 7-in. rail, is not sufficiently strong. 
Standard sheet asphalt allows only 4 in. of concrete, 
brick allows 3 in., while with granite blocks there is 
only 1 in. concrete base under the liners to support 
traffic at a point where the shock and stress reaches its 
maximum severity. In many cases this is found in- 
sufficient and the paving gives way. 


Car Inspection and Testing in Berlin 


A Number of Simple Methods Are Described by Which, with a Voltmeter and Battery, It Is 
Possible to Test the Electrical Equipment of a Car for Short and Open 
Circuits and Other Faults and Failures 


By E. Kindler 


Chief Engineer Berlin Street Railway System, Berlin, Germany 


apparatus, the motors and the connections on 

street railway cars is imperfect because members 
of the shop force are not sufficiently familiar with the 
physical and electrical details. Some of the workmen 
regard the connections as a maze of wires and conse- 
quently are helpless in case of a fault. In order that 
the men will understand thoroughly the methods of 
testing and the reasons for their use, the Berlin Street 
Railways conducts a regular shopmen’s course in which 
the mechanical and electrical details of its cars are ex- 
plained in a popular manner with the assistance of spe- 
cial models. 

The regular testing and inspection practice which 
is explained in this course is based on the standard 
method for street railways of the Verband Deutscher 
Elektrotechniker. The methods are standardized, and 
in general are applicable to any electric railway. In the 
following paragraphs some of the more important 
methods, as worked out in Berlin, are described: 


REQUENTLY the maintenance of the electrical 
| l \ 


ANTICIPATING FAILURES BY RESISTANCE MEASURE- 
MENTS AND INSULATION TESTS 


In the regular inspection program for the cars, re- 
sistance measurements are made every four weeks on 
the motors, resistors, electric brakes, ete. These in- 
Jividual measurements are entered on cards for each 
ear so that they can be compared with the previously 
Jetermined resistance of the part. Spaces are provided 
for four separate tests, and as the card is printed on 
both sides, the record can be continued on it for thirty- 
bwo weeks. Any change in the resistances is evident, 
30 that its cause can be investigated and removed, thus 
forestalling possibility of failure on the road. 


ELECTRICAL FAULTS 


_ Electrical faults likely to occur in the apparatus and 
sables include insulation trouble, breaks, shorts, wrong 
zonnections, loose contacts and motor faults. In the 
lightning arresters shorts or grounds may be present. 
On motors there may be, in addition, insulation 
troubles, burnt-out coils, shorts in the winding, shorts 
in the commutator, etc. 

All these faults may have a more or less serious effect 
mn the operation of the car in general or the motors 
eee hence it is very desirable to locate the 
rouble when it is developing. 


co 


Resistance measurements are made by means of a 
Specially designed apparatus, called the “resistance 
key,” which gives the resistance directly in ohms over 
a range from 0 to 20. The connections are shown in 
an accompanying figure. The resistance R, is meas- 
ured between the two testing points and its value is 
directly indicated. The apparatus is used for checking 
resistances in the car at regular intervals, and also 
for exact determination of a fault. 

The modus operandi of these tests is described in 
the following: Cables, terminals and controller fingers 


-are all designated by letters, such as, 


T for the cable from the trolley to the controllers. 

R for the cables from the controllers to the resist- 
ances. ; 

A,, AA, for the armature cables of motor No. 1. 

F’,, HE’, for the field cables of motor No. 1. 

A,, AA, for the armature cables of motor No. 2. 

F,, H., for the field cables of motor No. 2. 

G for the ground cable. 

As all cables, with the exception of the lightning ar- 
rester cables, lead to the controllers, all measurements 
may be made from there as follows: 

The trolley pole is first lowered from the trolley wire 
and the light circuit fuses are taken out. After the 
controller casing is opened the controller fingers, which 
represent the ends of the cables, are accessible. From 
here the resistances of the resistor steps are measured 
on the R fingers. R,_,, R,,, etc., and the measurements 
are checked with the tabulated standard values. Then 
the armatures are measured on the fingers A*and AA 
of the reversing drum, and the field coils on the fingers 
F and E. As the resistance of the carbon brushes is 
not negligible, the measurements taken of the armature 
resistance will not check exactly, so that it is desirable 
to measure the armature resistance also on the commu- 
tator. It should also be remembered that hot arma- 
tures, just coming out of service, will show a higher 
resistance than if they were cool. The principal point 
to determine, however, is that the measurements are 
about the same for both armatures and not higher 
than from 8 to 10 per cent above the standard value. 
On motors with commutating poles, the auxiliary fields 
are measured with the main fields.. When the resistance 
of field coils on the pole pieces is taken, it will be 
noticed that the pointer on the meter moves very slug- 
gishly and does not indicate the real value until after 
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a certain time. This is due to a very pronounced in- 
duced counter emf. in the coils, which, however, soon 
disappears. The resistance of the field coils should be 
the same for both motors. 

To measure the resistance of the cables between the 
trolley base and the T finger on the controller, one of 
the lead wires of the meter must be extended to reach 
to the trolley base. The greater resistance of this lead 

can be compensated 

for by changing the 
[ resistance shown in 
the diagram ‘as R, so 
that the pointer 
comes to zero. If 
now a measurement 
is made the current 
will flow from the 
trolley base, through 
choke coil, circuit 
breaker, hand switch 
and fuse to the T 
finger. The remain- 
ing measurement is from trolley to lightning arrester, 
from lightning arrester to G and from G to motor 
casing and controller frame. All these latter measure- 
ments should give 0 ohms. 

Of course these measurements must be made from 
both of the controllers and must give values that cor- 
respond very closely. 

It should be mentioned that on the second controller 
the armature cables are reversed to give opposite mo- 
tion, so that cable A, is on terminal AA,, and AA, is on 
A,. The same holds true for the second motor. 
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Connections for Testing with Ohmmeter 


FAULTS AND How THEY May BE FounpD 
WITH THE OHMMETER 


Breaks.—The first kind of fault to be considered is 
a break or open circuit. There are two kinds which 
should be distinguished. One is where the circuit is 
completely open and the other where the open circuit 
occurs only at certain controller positions. Complete 
interruption may mean a break in the line from trolley 
to T finger, so that the car does not start from either 
controller, provided the break is between the trolley 
and the point where the wiring branches from the main 
circuit to the controllers, but it is in only one con- 
troller if the break is between the junction point men- 
tioned and the dead controller. A complete break may 
also be due to loose cable terminals or a loose ground 
connection. 

A partial open circuit will occur if a resistor grid 
is broken or some of the motor connections are open. 

Breaks may be located quickly as follows: 

First, it should be determined whether the fault is 
apparent when the car is started from both controllers. 
If the car does not start on points 1 or 2, the con- 
troller should not be turned further with the current 
on, because there will be a sudden start on later points 
on the controller and the motors may be damaged. If 
the fault is observed from one controller only, the 
trouble lies either in that controller or in its connec- 
tions. If the car does not start from either controller 
the fault is not in the controllers but in the resistances, 
motors, connections or switches. 

After the trolley is pulled down to disconnect the 
car, one of the controllers should be turned to point 1, 
and the values of the resistances between the following 
fingers should be determined: T-R,, R,-R,, R,-A, A,-E,, 
E,-A,, A,-E,, etc. If the pointer of the meter does not 
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move when the meter is connected between A, and 
E., it shows there is a fault in the motor, and measure- 
ments should be made of armature and field, to localize 
the fault. 

An open circuit may also be indicated when the car 
starts with a sudden jerk, as that may mean that one 
of the R cables is broken. This can be located by 
measuring the individual steps on the controller. In 
that case it will be found that some two consecutive 
steps will not give any indication on the voltmeter. 
Thus if cable R, is faulty R,-R, will indicate, F,-R, 
and R,-R, will not, but #,-R, will. This shows that 
the grid resistors are all right, but cable R, is broken. 
If R,-R, does not indicate, it means that the grid is 
broken, or else cable R, is also faulty. 

Short Circuits of Lines——There are several causes 
of short circuits. Two cables which should be in- 
sulated from each other may become metallically con- 
nected, possibly through chafing on the brake rigging. 
A cable may become grounded, or resistors or motors 
may develop internal grounds. The results of shorts 
in the case of any cross-connection between the T line 
and the G line are that a heavy current will pass 
through the car wiring, burning out.the fuse or open- 
ing the automatic breaker. The same will happen if 
the motor cables from motor No. 1 are grounded, or if 
the second motor has cable shorts, which will give the 
motor No. 1 full voltage on the fifth controller posi- 
tion. A cross-connection between two resistor cables 
will cause a more or less jerky start of the car on the 
first position of the controller. 

Any kind of a short-circuit is hard to locate, because 
it shows itself at so many places. If, for example, it is 
in one of the controllers, it will show itself also in the 
resistors, in the other controller, on the motors, etc. 

A short circuit may be located by testing with the 
ohmmeter as described. If there is, for example, a 
connection between two resistance cables, say between 
R, and R,, it will be found by the ohmmeter showing 
no resistance between these points. If the connection 
is between R, and R, the resistances R,-R,, R,-R,, R,-R,, 
R,-R, will be normal but R,-R, and R,-R, will be low 
and R,-R, will be zero—in fact, every time there is an 
R short circuit the sum of the resistances will be smaller 
than the nominal value proportionally to the number 
of bridged resistances. 

Wrong Connections—Wrong connections may occur 
if motors, resistors and controllers are wired in a way 
differing from the approved connection diagram. 

If measurements of both controllers show a fault 
in only one, the trouble is in that section of the wiring, 
but if the fault is found in both controllers it means 
a wrong connection of the motors or resistors. Thus if 
the direction of rotation of the two motors is opposite, 
the car will not start, and a large are will occur in the 
controller on, starting. If the individual motors are 
tested, the wrong connection can easily be found. The 
tester can then determine whether the fault is caused 
by a wrongly connected armature or field, or Wnethet 


-it lies in the controller or the motor. 


If the wrong connection is in the resistor, say a an 
exchange of R, with R,, the car will start with a sudden 
jerk on point No. 1. Or if R, and R, are reversed, the 
car will start with a sudden jerk on point No. 3. A 
test with the ohmmeter in this case will quickly disclose 
the point of trouble. 

Loose Contacts.—If current passes through a loose 
connection, its magnitude is changed constantly, due tc 
the vibrations of the car during its run. This may 
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cause very detrimental current surges in the motors. 
Such loose contacts can also easily cause arcing, with 
subsequent complete open circuit, a ground or cable 
fire. Poor joints, such, for example, as negligently 
soldered terminals, are responsible for these same 
troubles in minor degree. With the ohmmeter such 
loose contacts show themselves in too high resistance 
readings or vibrations of the pointer. 

Internal ‘Motor Troubles.—These can be measured 
and located without opening up the motor. Field coil 
troubles may be diagnosed as to whether they are in 
the upper or lower half by opening the field coil con- 
nection between the upper and lower halves of the 
motor and then measuring the resistance of half of the 
field circuit. Thus, the measurements may show as 


follows: 

; Nominal Measured Diagnosis 
BMOME COUS a eloc «ais tbl at's 0.74 F 
-Two upper coils ......... 0.37 0.38 Fault in lower coils 
Two lower coils ......... 0.37 0.82 


If the brushes spark the trouble may be from faulty 
brush-holders, wrong brush position, improper brushes, 
or faulty armature or field coils. If one field coil is 
wrongly connected, it may cause the motor to have 
three poles of the same polarity and one of the opposite 
polarity. This will result in a very high current at 
medium load of the car, with burning out of fuses 
or coils. 

SUMMARY OF FAULTS 


Breaks.—The car does not start at all, or, if an R 
cable is broken, with a jerk when the controller handle 
is turned. 

Short Circuit.—lf T and G cables are cross-connected, 
an are is formed when the trolley voltage is put on 
the system. If one of the motors is shorted, the other 
one will get full voltage on the fifth step of controller. 
If F cables or resistors are cross-connected, there is a 
jerky start on the first point of the controller, 

Wrong Connection.—On motors, this means an oppo- 
site direction of rotation; on resistors, it means jerks 
on any one of the controller steps. 

Loose Connections or Loose Contacts.—Are followed 
by current surges, arcing, cable fires. 

Motor Troubles—Are caused by faulty field coils, 
brushes, commutator segment connections or coil con- 
nections. 


INSULATION TESTS 


The electric current has the tendency to return to 
its source at the power station. If it follows its pre- 
scribed path, it is forced to produce work. But it 
tries also to find its way back to ground along unin- 
tended paths. If the insulation of the cables is in good 
condition no appreciable stray currents will occur on 
the car. But if the insulation is impaired by dirty or 
salt water or carbon, metal or other dust, the stray 
current may be increased, particularly where the in- 
sulation is weakened. Then more current will follow, 
causing sparks, arcs, and finally fire. It is therefore 
necessary to test at intervals the insulation of the car 
equipment. Preferably this test should be made just 
after the cars have come to the carhouse after a rain. 

These insulation tests are made with a voltmeter 
bearing an ohm scale for a voltage of 550. Before 
the test is started, all ground connections on con- 
trollers, motor casings and light circuits must be 
opened. The voltmeter is then connected in between 
trolley wire and trolley pole and one of the controllers 
is moved to a running position. In the “off” position 
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the ‘instrument should read not lower than 600,000 
ohms, and with the controller on a running position, 
not lower than 50,000 ohms (after a rain). If a fault 
is found in the insulation the equipment of the car 
must be gone over in sections. 

After such a complete insulation measurement, care 
should be taken to reconnect the grounding cables 
properly. ; 

FAULTS ON THE LIGHT CIRCUIT 


The usual causes of light-circuit faults may be 
enumerated as follows: 

Loose connection on switches, fuses, plugs or sockets; 
open circuit on the switch, or at the contacts of the 
sockets, or at the branch point of the main cable, or 
at the ground connection, or in the light circuit itself. 

If one or several of the lamps in a series do not 
burn, a metallic connection exists between some of the 
wires, or in the wires of the power circuit or with 
some grounded metal part on the car. In such a case 
the remaining lamps will get over-voltage and their 
filaments as well as the light fuses will soon burn 
out. Faulty light sockets, as where the center contact 


+ 550 Volt 


One Testing Lead Is Connected to the “T’” Finger and the Second 
to Other Points in the Circuit 


spring comes in touch with the outer metal thread, or 
where there has been a collapse of the filament wires 
within one lamp, may have the same result. 

To Localize the Fault—The voltmeter should be con- 
nected between trolley wire and pole after all lamps 
have been removed and the main power switch opened. 
Then one lamp after another should be inserted, begin- 
ning at the positive pole, and the instrument observed 
until the critical point is reached. The total insulation 
during this procedure should be at least 200,000 ohms. 


GROUNDING TESTS 


All metal parts of the car should be grounded. This 
means, chiefly, in German cars, the controller casings, 
vestibule roofs, grab handles, car steps, rain troughs 
and main frame members of the car. The ground 
connections for the motors, light circuit and the con- 
troller casings should be at easily accessible points, so 
these grounds may be readily tested. This test can 
be made with a lamp bank or with a magneto. 


Information for Passengers 


HE Boston Elevated Railway has recently in- 

troduced two new methods for supplying its patrons 
with information desired by them. It has given public 
notice that if a person calls “Information, Back Bay 
1800” on the telephone at any time, day and night, 
he can obtain any information desired about car or 
train service. 

In addition, an information booth has been installed 
at Park Street subway, where detailed information is 
available, and where attendants are on duty to answer 
questions pertaining to the service. From 7 a.m. to 
11 p.m. inquiries average approximately 1,800 daily and 
have been as high as 170 in a single hour. 
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Removing 7-In., 70-Lb. Rail from Pavement by Channeling with Compressed Air Drills. 


At Right, Type of Air 


Compressor Used by the Track Department, Spokane United Railways 


Track Rehabilitation in 


Spokane 


The Methods Employed Include Revamping of Joint 
Plates and Some Special Trackwork Manufacture | 
—Reduced Costs Result of New Practices 


HE Spokane City Railway and the lines in Spokane 

of the Washington Water Power Company were 
consolidated on July 1, 1922. Such a step naturally 
meant a pooling of the equipment and stock, and the 
inventory showed that the consolidated company had a 
large amount of rail to dispose of. There was also a 
considerable amount of outlying track to be rebuilt and 
a large amount of rail to be sold as relayers. As this 
rail had no angle plate, the company decided to re-form 
a supply of angle plates which it had on hand to fit this 
rail. A powerful air hammer in the shops of the com- 
pany made this possible. Dies for this hammer were 


*This article is based on material included in the brief submitted 
to the Charles A. Coffin Prize Committee of the American Wlectric 
Railway Association by the company named. 
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Rail 


Rail Bender Used as a 


~ 


Punch. At Right, Friction Saw for Cutting Rail 


manufactured for 
the three different 
types of.56-lb. to 6)- 
lb. rail, used on the 


outlying lines in 
Spokane. 
As shown in the 


illustration of this 
hammer, it hits the 
plate only on the 
edges, spreading it 
but not lengthening 
it perceptibly.» The 
plates before going 
to the hammer are 
heated 
forge, and it is 
found that the re- 
vamped joints set 
up perfectly with 
proper clearance 
between plates and 


inva = Hagots 


Air Hammer Re-Forming Angle Plates 
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rail web. The hammer has also been used to reclaim 
worn angle plates. 

Two other accompanying illustrations show the 
‘method of taking up old track by cutting channels in 
the concrete pavement with heavy-duty direct-current 
No. 25 Ingersoll paving breakers. They are supplied 
with air from the portable air compressor, mounted on 
a special body and broad-tired wheels. 

For its heavy-duty frogs, switches, mates and cross- 
ings, solid manganese is used. The company, however, 
makes up some of its lighter special trackwork. For 
this use rail is cut with a Ryerson friction saw, shown 
in another of the illustrations. This saw is driven by a 
52-hp. alternating-current motor, and since its installa- 
tion in August, 1922, shortly after the consolidation, it 
has been used to cut off the ends of more than 1,000 
tons of rail, including 56-lb., 60-lb. and 7-in., 70-lb. rail. 
It has also done a great amount of cutting for the 
machine shop. 

Adjoining this saw is a Williams & White rail bender, 
which has also been so fitted up that it can be employed 
as a rail punch. Its use in the latter service is shown in 
the engraving. The company figures that its cost for 
recutting and punching both ends of a rail averages 
$1.05 per gross ton. : 

Other equipment used extensively by the track depart- 
ment consists of an Indianapolis electric welder, an 
Atlas rail grinder, and an oxweld acetylene cutting 
equipment. 


|| The Readers’ Forum 


Purchasing, Not Manufacturing, Needs Attention 


CLAREMONT STREET RAILWAY 
| CLAREMONT, N. H., Dec. 26, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

In a recent issue (Nov. 17) you published an edi- 
torial entitled ““An Opportunity to Expedite Standardi- 
zation of Car Parts.” - 

It is not the manufacturing end, but the purchasing 
end, that needs the adjustment. The opportunity is at 
hand for all properties, either large or small, to stand- 
ardize car parts by simply using a little common sense 
—car shop dope—when buying new parts. 

_ The writer has known of properties to have three 
different kinds of equipment under one type of car, 
thereby having to carry just three times as many sup- 
ply parts as would be necessary were all cars equipped 
with the same equipment. When buying supply parts, 
such as bellcords, hangers, window latches, strap hang- 
ers, register mechanism fittings, grab handles, castings, 
ie boxes, turnbuckles, and all other repair parts, 
a careful survey of the results obtained from each type 
of part should be made and one type chosen as the 
standard for the system. When buying new cars, the 
parts which are chosen as standard should be put in 

ne Specifications and used as far as possible. 
_ Another great fault that should be rectified is the 

uying of repair parts from several different sources. 
The writer has found during nineteen years of car- 
house superintending that many times repair parts 
bought from one manufacturer are not the same as 
those turned out, of a like kind, from another manu- 
facturer, or even from the maker of the original parts, 


. 
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thereby causing loss of time in the shop by having to 
machine the new parts to correspond to the original. 
It should be the rule of the purchasing department 
of all systems to secure supply parts from the original 
maker of the equipment used. W. G. HARRIS, 


Master Mechanic. 


Lightning Arrester and Choke Coil Experience 


THE INDIANA, COLUMBUS & EASTERN 
TRACTION COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Dec. 28, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

I have been reading with much interest the excellent 
article on lightning arresters by R. T. Wagner in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Nov. 24, page 911. 

On many of the points made, I agree with the author, 
and especially do I concur in his statement that the 
d.c. aluminum arrester is the only solution where severe 
conditions are met. Many years of more or less un- 
satisfactory experience with the various types of ar- 
resters that preceded the aluminum arrester have con- 
vinced me of the truth of his statement. I would even 
go further and say that I would under no condition 
consider the purchase of any other than the electrolytic 
arrester for 600-volt d.c. circuits for electric railway 
work. 

The author mentions several types of gap arresters 
as being satisfactory under some conditions. It is true 
that a considerable degree of protection can be ob- 
tained with a gap-type arrester if used in connection 
with a choke coil of adequate dimensions, and with a 
minimum length of gap. In the writer’s experience, it 
was found possible to reduce the gap to 0.010 in. if 
given frequent cleaning and inspection, but as the 
author points out, the jumping of even this small gap 
by a lightning discharge sets up severe strains in the 
insulation and has been the cause of numerous cases of 
grounds. 

There is one point, however, on which I must take 
issue with the author. I refer to the dimensions he 
gives for choke coil, namely, ten or twelve turns of 
conductor wound on a 6-in. core. A choke coil of these 
dimensions is, in my estimation, entirely inadequate 
for this purpose. 

The function of a choke coil in connection with a 
lightning arrester is to supply an impedance in the 
circuit so that when a surge of high frequency and 
steep wave front (as in a lightning discharge) ap- 
proaches the apparatus to be protected, the impedance 
will reflect it back to some extent. At this point let 
me quote a prominent arrester engineer: 

Even though an arrester is floating on the line, choke 
coils give increased protection in that they reflect a part of 
the surge back on the line where it is dissipated as heat, 
and that part which passes through the coil is reduced in 
voltage and steepness of wave front. It assists the arrester 


to function because it provides a higher voltage to ground 
just ahead. of the choke coil and increases the discharge 


of the arrester. 

Granting the above to be true, it is evident that the 
greater the impedance of the choke coil, the more 
effective it will be in assisting the arrester to function. 

As in every other kind of design there are limiting 
conditions, and considerations other than simply to 
obtain the maximum impedance must be considered. 
We are limited as to the space that may be occupied 
by a choke coil on an electric car; also the fact that a 
cable of sufficient capacity to carry the maximum cur- 
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rent used by the car tends to make the weight and 
cost of a very large choke coil prohibitive. 

There are a few simple rules laid down by engineers 
who have made choke coils a special study that should 
be kept constantly in mind in deciding on the size and 
shape of these coils in order that no single feature be 
given too much consideration at the expense of the 
others; which statement only tends to prove that “every 
design is a compromise.” 

1. Choke coils for use with lightning arresters should 
have only one layer of cable. If made with two or more 
layers the distributed electrostatic capacity as between 
the different layers will be sufficient at the very high 
frequency of a lightning discharge to neutralize the 
reactance and make the coil of no effect. 

2. To get the maximum effect from a given length 
of cable, the length of coil should equal its diameter. 

8. The value of the self-inductance of a coil varies 
as follows: (a) As the square of the number of turns; 
. (b) as the square of the diameter of coil; (c) inversely 

as the length of coil. 

As a complete example, the dimensions that I would 
use for a choke coil for a 45-ton interurban car equipped 
with four 100-hp. motors are as follows: Twenty turns 
of No. 0000 B. & S. stranded cable, wound on a 10-in. 
wooden core and supported by metal brackets at the 
ends. 

This would make a coil about 164 in. long and 112 in. 
outside diameter. This coil, in my estimation, is of 
sufficient size to give adequate protection, and at the 
same time is not so bulky as to be objectionable. A 
coil of this kind can be mounted on the roof of car, 
or in baggage compartment, and be connected in ahead 
of the lights, compressor, etc., and thus give protection 
to all the car auxiliaries as well as to the controller and 


motors. F. J. FOOTE, 
Superintendent Motive Power and Equipment. 


Farther Light on Air Tank Testing 


New YorK, Jan. 11, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

With reference to your editorial on the subject ‘“Mak- 
ing Air Tanks Safe at Reasonable Cost” in the Dec. 15 
issue, I am of the opinion that the method of testing 
tanks mentioned therein is open to serious danger. If 
tanks are tested by setting up the safety valve and 
applying air pressure there is a chance for an explo- 
sion, which may be disastrous. Even when tanks are 
tested by hydraulic pressure one of the requirements 
to assure safety is to be certain that the top of the 
tank is vented while being filled with water, so as to 
prevent entrapping any air which would remain in the 
tank while pressure is applied. 

It is also my opinion that the use of welded seams 
in air tanks is open to objection. The difficulty with 
this construction, particularly when the longitudinal 
seam is welded, is the uncertain element of care in the 
workmanship. Although tests of welded seams have 
shown them to be amply strong, the danger in welding 
comparatively thin material lies not so much in the 
seam itself as in the metal of the sheet adjacent to 
the weld. 

The personal factor in this process causes the 
greatest concern when an attempt is made to apply 
a definite efficiency factor to a seam of this kind. The 
boiler code committee of the A.S.M.E. has not been 
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inclined to look with favor on tanks of this construc- 
tion. It would not be a particular hardship on the rail- 
ways if tanks with welded seams were eliminated from 
consideration by electric railways. With forge welded,. 
brazed and seamless construction available, there is 
ample source of supply without using the autogenous 
weld. “HLNGINEER.” 


How Plan to Publish Railway Bus Matter 
in “Journal” Is Viewed 


N THE first issue of the new year the ELECTRIC 

RAILWAY JOURNAL announced editorially that it 
would in the future publish in its own columns matter 
pertaining to the operation of buses by electric rail- 
ways, departing from the previous policy of depending 
entirely on Bus Transportation for this service to the 
railway field! Following are letters from a few leading 
railway executives who were asked to express their 
view on this change in policy: if 


CHICAGO RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 15, 1924. 

To the Editors: Ras 

In the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL pub- 
lished on Jan. 5, 1924, I note from the editorial on page 
3 that the JOURNAL will hereafter record the extent 
and kind of bus service undertaken by the railways. 
I also note from page 5 of the same issue a Summary 
of the bus methods of 121 electric railway companies, 
this latter being the first comprehensive article dealing 
with the matter of bus operation by electric railways. 
I believe that your policy as announced by the editorial © 
referred to is correct. I think that you should make 
electric railway bus operation a feature of the JOURNAL 
from now on. 

Apparently, the number of companies co-ordinating | 
bus transportation as an auxiliary to their railway sys-— 
tems is increasing fast and it is quite proper that the 
industry should be informed in your columns of the 
progress made. BRITTON I. BUDD, 

President. 


STEVENS & Woop, INC. 


New York, Jan. 16, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

It was with much pleasure that I read the article in 
the Jan. 5 issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, © 
noting the broadening of the scope of the JOURNAL’S” 
activities in the bus field. 

Motor bus operation has become such an integral 
part of city and urban transportation problems and 
such a vital necessity in most communities as a supple- 
ment to-electric railway service that up-to-date, reliable 
information on this subject is just as necessary to the 
electric railway man as information on any of the other 
subjects covered by the JOURNAL in the past. 

Electric railway men are accustomed to look to the 
JOURNAL for the latest news in regard to the progress 
in this field, which has been so thoroughly and reliably 


“covered by this.one magazine until the advent of the 


bus, since which time, however, it has been necessary 
for street railway operators to supplement the 
JOURNAL’S service by one or more of the bus magazines, 
at considerable inconvenience. 

The JOURNAL having, as I understand it, adopted the 


) 
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policy of covering the bus field, as far as it affects elec- ° 


tric railway operations, has filled a long-felt want. I 
extend my congratulations on your progressiveness. 
R. P. STEVENS. 


THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 15, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I note with pleasure your editorial of Jan. 5, to the 
effect that the JOURNAL hereafter will give attention to 
the railway operation of buses. 

It has been interesting to note the gradual realiza- 


tion of the fact among street railway operators that 


street railways, of necessity having practically a 
monopoly of the transportation business in their com- 


- munities, must make use of all forms of transportation 


of transportation that necessarily must, 


now, including buses, trackless trolleys and, perhaps, 
in the future, airplanes. 

I am sure the JOURNAL will be more interesting 
because of including in its issues reference to all forms 
in future, 
make up the systems of transportation in the various 


cities. C. D. EMMONS, 
President. 


NEWPORT NEWS & HAMPTON RAILWAY, GAS & 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HAMPTON, VA., Jan. 15, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I have read with interest the article “Extent and 
Kind of Bus Operation by Electric Railways,” published 
in your issue of Jan. 5, as well as your editorial on the 
same subject in the same issue. 

I have long thought the electric railway operator 
might profitably study the operation of buses. Not 
only should he study it as a competitor, but much more 
closely with the idea of using it to supplement and 
extend his own service to the people. 

The people demand the most modern in transporta- 
tion as in everything else, and if local transportation 


is to be treated as a monopoly, then the company sup- 


plying the service must be prepared to give the people 
what they want. 

The departure outlined in your editorial indicates 
that you are ready to aid the wide-awake traction man 
in keeping abreast of the times. You are to be com- 
mended for your energy and progressiveness. 

J. N. SHANNAHAN, 


President. 


SCHENECTADY RAILWAY COMPANY 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I have read the editorial in your issue of Jan. 5, 
1924, on the subject “Railway Operation of Buses to 
Be Treated in the JoURNAL,” and in so far as you may 
be interested in my doing so, I can express approval of 
your announced policy. Whether the bus is approached 
as a “useful ally or as a troublesome competitor,” the 


electric railway man wants to know what use other 
railway men are making of the bus and with what 


results, and it seems to me to be a proper and useful 
function of the JoURNAL to give him that information 


under the same cover. E. M. WALKER, 
President. 
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THE CONNECTICUT COMPANY 


NEw HAVEN, Jan. 15, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I have your telegram of the 14th asking me to 
comment upon your plan for publishing current news 
relative to the operation of motor vehicle common car- 
riers by electric railroads. 

There is no question but that such vehicles are 
rapidly becoming an adjunct to practically all electric 
railway service throughout the country, and so many 
of the electric railways are now using them that it 
would certainly be desirable to have the greatest pos- 
sible degree of publicity given to the subject in order 
that all managements may be thoroughly informed as to 
the development of this new method of transportation. 

L. S. STORRS, 


President. 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


BosTON, MASS., Jan. 15, 1924. 


To the Editors: 

In reply to your request, beg to advise that per- 
sonally I am entirely in accord with the expressed 
view of the JOURNAL of publishing bus articles in the 
JOURNAL, and it will make it just so much more indis- 
pensable to me. It would seem that it was following 
out the policy of co-ordination which is the basis upon 
which bus operation has always appealed to me. 

EDWARD DANA, 


General Manager. 


INDIANA SERVICE CORPORATION 


Fort WAYNE, IND., Jan. 15, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

In reply to your inquiry, I wish to advise that, in 
my opinion, it is proper that all information pertaining 
to buses be included in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
for the reason that this is a transportation matter, 
and if such service is desired or necessary, it should 
be handled by the present, established transportation 


organizations. S. W. GREENLAND, 
General Manager. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 15, 1924. 


To the Editors: 
I have noted with interest the modification of the 


_ editorial policy in handling motor bus news, announced 


in the ELECTRIG RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 5, and it 
seems to me now to reflect correctly the needs of both 
the electric railway and motor bus industries. 

H. B. FLOWERS, 


President. 


THE CAPITAL TRACTION COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I have read the editorial in your issue of Jan. 5 and 
also the article dealing with the use of buses by electric 
railways. I believe that the policy as outlined in this 
editorial of publishing in the JOURNAL news and other 
articles concerning the operation of buses by electric 


railways will be of much benefit. J. H. HANNA, 
Vice-President. 
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Wood Block Selected for 
Paving Along Rails 

N THE Harrisburg Railways, 
Harrisburg, Pa., particular at- 
tention has been paid to the type of 
paving used alongside the rails. This 
has been somewhat of a problem 
because of the residential character 
of the city, which is the capital of 
the state, and the consequent desire 
for smooth and quiet pavement. 
Asphalt is generally used for the 
vehicular roadways, and the com- 
pany has even tried it along the 
tracks. This has not proved satis- 
factory, however, because water has 
seeped in between the rails and the 
asphalt and damaged the pavement. 
Brick liners have been tried, but 
it is thought that the contrast when 
placed next to the asphalt gives an 
undesirable appearance. Moreover, 
bricks are frequently broken when 
the asphalt is first being rolled. It 


alongside the rails. These are laid 
parallel to the rail, three deep on the 
outside to fill out to the line where 
the railway’s responsibility ends and 
two on the inside. They present a 
good appearance and wear well as 
long as the track foundation is solid. 
They are, however, rather easily dis- 
placed by movement of the rail. 


Testing Compressors 
on Cars 


HE Connecticut Company, New 

Haven, Conn., overhauls its roll- 
ing stock on a 100,000-mile basis. 
The overhauling of car equipment 
also includes the compressors, which 
are tested on the cars before and 
after the overhauling. For conveni- 
ence in testing, a tank of exactly 5 
cu.ft. capacity has been mounted on 
a truck. This is provided with a 
gage and a valve for bleeding off the 
air pressure. Compressors are tested 


Wood Block Liners Look Well and Wear Well So Loag as the Rail Is Solid 


is likely that granite blocks would 
have many desirable characteristics 
for this use, but because the rest of 
the street is paved with a smooth 
surface there has been considerable 
objection to their use in the track 
area. Various patent paving guards 
have been tried, but all have proved 
to be unsatisfactory, and consequently 
wood blocks have been selected by 
the company as the best pavement 


for the time necessary to pump up to 
a given pressure and also for the 
number of revolutions. 
After connecting the tank to the 
compressor, the test consists of. 
pumping up the pressure in the stan- 
dard tank to 90 lb. This is then re- 
duced to 40 lb. and again pumped up. 
When the pressure reaches 60 lb., a 
revolution counter is applied to the 
armature shaft and the number of 


Counting the Revolutions of a Compressor 


Armature on Test 
> 


revolutions required to pump from 
60 lb. to 90 Ib. is counted. A table 
has been prepared from the manu- 
facturer’s rating of the compressor, 
so as to show what the number of 
revolutions should be under proper 
conditions. A glance will then show 
whether there are abnormal condi- 
tions that require attention. After 
overhauling, compressors must con- 
form to the requirements within cer- 
tain definite limitations in order to 
ke passed for service. 

This outfit is convenient not only 
for testing compressors and overhaul- 
ing, but it is also of assistance in 
testing when cars are reported for 
air or compressor trouble. 


New Type Crossing Founda- 


tion in El Paso 


N INSTALLING five crossings 

over steam roads last winter, the 
Kl Paso Electric Railway adopted 
what was believed to be an entirely 
new type of foundation as applied in 
street railway practice. Four creo- 
soted piles were driven under each 
crossing, care being taken to locate a 
pile directly under each gage inter- 
section. These piles-»-were capped 
with heavy creosoted timbers length- 
wise on- the steam track. About 30 
in. of stone ballast was well tamped 
and rammed in around the tops of 
the piles and caps. The crossings 
were planked with pine boards, cut 
to At between the manganese cast- 
ings, and then covered with a thin 
layer of asphalt. The manganese 
crossings and the paving so far are 
in practically perfect condition. 
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Double Tenon Increases 


Strength of Glued Joints 


N MAKING up car flooring, or in 
other details of car construction 


where it is necessary to employ a 


glue joint to increase the effective 
width of the board, a double tenon 


Double Tenon Joint Cut on Cireular Saw Is 
Used in Joining Flooring 


joint employed by the Metropolitan 
West Side Elevated Railway, Chi- 
cago, in its shops has been found to 
increase the strength. 

In the case of §-in. flooring which 
this company uses, a circular saw 
with no set is used to cut the two 


mortises or grooves in the edge of 


the board. The first cut made by 
the saw produces the open mortise, 
while the second mortise is made by 
moving the saw over a distance 
equal to twice the width of the saw 
cut. The only precaution necessary 
in cutting the board is to make sure 
that one side of the second mortise 


_ is directly in the center of the board 
edge. Way SNe 
j 


‘then cut the board 
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So accurate is this method that the 
practice employed at the Elevated 
shops has been to run off a long 
board with the two mortises and 
into suitable 
lengths and match them up. This 
method can be used not only on 
flooring but on other details of car 
construction where glued joints are 
required. 


Carefully Arranged Wheel 


Storage Saves Time 


HE accompanying illustration 

shows a portion of the wheel 
storage of the New York & Harlem 
Railroad, New York City. Particu- 
lar attention has been given to the 
grouping of wheels, so that those 
having the same bore and the same 
length of wheel seat are placed to- 
gether. A sign is placed at the end 
of each group, which gives the diam- 
eter of the wheels, the bore, and the 


$0! safety stop chat 
eb" bolted 70 gi! 


Mure 
BM ith 1W0 “bolts 


all 


length of the wheel seat for 
wheels in that particular row. 
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all this work is done at the time the 
wheels are placed in the storage. Not 
only does this arrangement save time 
when wheels are to be mounted, but 
the orderly arrangement also saves 
much space and gives the impression 
of a well-regulated shop. 


Safety Stops for Brake 


Mechanism 


LL of the double-truck cars on 
the Holyoke Street Railway, ap- 
proximately 100 in number, are 
equipped with a special safety stop 
for the brake rigging, originated by 
the engineers of that company. This 
mechanism is clearly shown in the 
accompanying illustration and pre- 
vents the brake rigging on one end 
of a car from becoming inoperative 


Safety Stops for Brake 
Rigging Used on Double- 
Truck Cars in Holyoke 


through the breakage of a pin in the 
mechanism on the opposite end. 


With this arrangement all that is As will be seen, there are two pro- 


necessary in choosing a wheel for a 
particular axle is to know the essen- 
tial dimensions of the size wheel 
desired. No testing or measuring of 
the individual wheels is necessary, as 


' Wheel Storage at New York & Harlem Railroad Shop 


visions to hold the lever operated by 
the air cylinder in case of breakage 
of connecting pins. One of these is 
to” protect against the breakage of 
the pin connecting this lever with the 
rod operating the brake equalizer bar 
on each truck. This protection con- 
sists of a short chain of which one 
end is attached to the lever and the 
other is bolted to a sill of the car 
which is stationary. Thus the end 
of the lever is held by, although not 
connected to, the equalizer bar. 

The other safety device is to pro- 
tect against the breakage of the pins 
which connect the tie rod with the 
two levers operated by the air cylin- 
der. This protection, as shown, con- 
sists of a duplicate tie rod close to 
the other and with a slotted hole at 
one end in which the brake lever pin 
can move so that the tie rod does not 
interfere with the movements of the 
lever. 
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Moist Concrete Has Been Found More Satisfactory than 


@ Very Dry Mixture 


Track Construction Meth- 


ods Using Wet Concrete 


ONCRETE track foundations and 

International steel ties have been 
used extensively by the Harrisburg 
Railways, Harrisburg, Pa., in paved 
streets. 

A considerable degree of moisture 
in the concrete is favored by the 
railway. Experience in Harrisburg 
has developed the fact that if an 
extremely dry concrete is used it is 
very difficult to get it worked thor- 
oughly into place. Whatever addi- 
tional strength might be gained by 
the dry mixture is lost by not having 
it properly placed. 

An innovation which was recently 
tried is the use of additional wood 
ties spaced 12 to 15 ft. apart on rock 
ballast. With steel tie construction 
when a wet concrete mixture is used 
concrete hag set because the steel 
ties resting on wet concrete have in- 
sufficient bearing. In a recent track 
rebuilding job, however, this com- 
pany tried the use of old ties to sup- 
port the rails during construction. 
This, gave the track greater rigidity 
while the concrete is in process of 
setting and prevented displacement 
in a horizontal direction such as 
sometimes occurs if the track is not 
held firmly in place. 


Concrete Mixer Operates on 


Rails or Pavement 


ECAUSE the street outside the 

tracks of the Market Street 
Railway, San Francisco, is occupied 
by the ‘Municipal Railway, it was 
necessary during the recent recon- 
struction of the track of the former 
company to run the concrete mixer 
on the rails. To provide the wheels 
with flanges to fit the rails, bulb 
angles were used, the flange of the 
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angle being cut off. The remaining 
flat bar with the bulb was then bent 
around the old wheel and bolted into 
place, the bulb forming a very satis- 
factory flange % in. deep. With 
these wheels the mixer can be oper- 
ated either on the rails or on the 
pavement, and can be run on and 
off the track easily. 

The mixer, which is self-propelled 
by an electric motor, has been pro- 
vided with a standard trolley pole 
and base, so that current can be 
obtained direct from the _ trolley 
wire. During the track reconstruc- 
tion work on Market Street it was 
necessary each day at about 3:10 
p.m. to remove the mixer from the 
track in order that cars could oper- 
ate over it between 3:30 and 7 p.m. 
This was accomplished: by moving 
the machine along the track by its 
own power to some convenient loca- 
tion, where the paving was undis- 
turbed, and then running it off the 
rails onto the street. There it was 
parked alongside the curb, it being 
handled while off the rails by “‘fish 
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Wood Ties Placed 12 Ft. Apart Are Now Used Instead of the 
Short Blocks Shown Here 


lines” to the and 
ground. 

For the Market Street job the 
rock, sand and cement were dis- 
tributed between the tracks ahead 
of the mixer in 70-ft. spaces or 
zones, the correct quantity of mate- 
rial being placed in each zone. Con- 
tinuous operation of the mixer 
without stops on account of im- 
proper distribution of material was 
thereby accomplished. The concrete 
was placed for 5,500 ft. of single 
track with this outfit in nineteen 
days, using 4,700 sacks of cement. 

Six portable loading platforms, 
each 10 ft. 6 in. long, were used in 
the track instead of the mixer, the 
platforms being supported by tie 
rods. These were moved ahead one 
at a time as the mixer advanced. 
Wheelbarrows were loaded on these 
platforms and the material carried 
to the mixer. 

On other jobs the mixer is oper- 
ated on the street alongside of the 
track, the material being placed on 
the side of the track ahead of the 


trolley wire 


The Presence of Four Parallel Tracks on Market Street, San Francisco, Made It Necessary 
to Equip This Concrete Mixer for Operation Either on the Rails or on the Pavement 
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mixer. A special wire reel on the 
mixer has two electric cables each 
250 ft. long, one for the trolley and 
one for the ground connection. As the 
mixer advances, the reel unwinds, 
Jaying the cable on the pavement 
-behind the machine. When an ad- 
‘vance of 250 ft. has been made, the 
trolley pole stand is moved ahead 
and the cable rewound on the reel. 
The trolley pole is especially made 
and is set on a portable base outside 
the track. A 6-ft. horizontal hinged 
arm is provided at the upper end. 


_ The outer end has acopper pan, which 


a 


fits up against the underside of the 
trolley wire and is held in that posi- 
tion by a rope and weight attached 
to the pole end of the arm. The 
pan is so shaped that trolley wheels 
pass under it without interference. 


Wood Filler Keeps Passen- 
gers Off Bumper 


HEN the flanges of the car 
bumper channel are turned 
toward the outside, a number of 
structural advantages are obtained. 
In addition the bumper acts as an 


‘Triangular Wood Filler on Car 
Bumper Prevents Riding 
the Bumpers 


. 


Sheet stee/ 
bumper cover 


\-Crown piece 
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Z 


(ood screw 

_anti-climber in the event of a colli- 
sion. This arrangement, however, 
creates an accident hazard because 
passengers sometimes stand on the 


lower channel flange, which is not 


protected by the bumper cover. 

The simple construction used by 
the Chicago Surface Lines, and 
shown in the accompanying sketch, 
overcomes this difficulty. A triangu- 
lar shaped filler of ash or oak, cut 
in segments of the proper radius to 
fit tight against the outside of the 
channel, is held in place with flat- 
head screws put in through the 
lower flange of the channel... When 
these fillers and the bumper are 
thoroughly painted, a neat and 
workmanlike job is obtained which 
effectually prevents “hitching on” 
at the rear end of the car. 
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Dick Prescott Gets a Job 


And Some Early Impressions 


shop office of the Consoli- 

dated Railway & Light Com- 
pany at 7 o’clock in the morning 
and asked to see Thomas Mullaney, 
the general foreman. 

“What d’you want to see him 
for,” growled the _ sullen-faced 
clerk who sat back of the window 
marked, “Timekeeper.” 

“T’m looking for work in the 
shop.” 

“All right, sit down over there.” 

At 12 o’clock, Dick Prescott was 
still sitting outside of Thomas 
Mullaney’s office. Each time the 
heavy door at the end of the room 
with the legend “General Fore- 
man” on it opened, he glanced up 
expectantly. Suddenly, the mo- 
notony and dull rumble of ma- 
chinery were interrupted by the 
discordant shriek of a _ steam 
whistle. Almost instantly the 
outer office became a bedlam, as 
overall-clad men rushed noisily in 
past the row of time clocks to 
punch their time, and on out to 
the street. Dick caught snatches 
of conversation as the men jostled 
each other in their hurry to get to 
their dinner pails. 

“Gee, the old man’s sure on the 
warpath this morning.” 

“Yeah, guess he’s sore them 
guys over in the carpenter shop 
quit this morning.” 

“T know what’s the matter all 
right, all right. Heard Steve 
White, the carpenter foreman, 
talking to Harry Carter near my 
lathe this morning. Guess the old 
man got jumped on good and 
proper last week by the big boss 
downtown, because it costs more 
to repair cars in this shop than 
over in Marmon City where they 
pay more money to their men.” 

“Gosh! He sure did have all 
them foremen jumpin’ around this 
morning. Says they’ve all got to 
keep on our necks and get out 
more work. Guess the new big 
boss downtown knows m4 

Here the lively discussion was 
lost to Dick as the men passed 
through the door. At 12:30 the 


D= PRESCOTT entered the 


whistle shrieked again and the dull 
rumble, which had ceased with the 
earlier blast, again resumed. 

Shortly after 1 o’clock the inner 
office door opened and a large, 
stocky man, wearing a _ dusty 
slouch hat and clenching the un- 
lighted remains of a cigar between 
his teeth, emerged. Glaring at 
Dick, who quickly arose, he blurted 
out, 

“Well, what can I do for you.” 

“I’m looking for work, sir.” 

“What’s your trade?” 

“J haven’t any particular trade, 
sir. I was studying to be a 
mechanical engineer, but had to 
leave college last month because 
of lack of money.” 

“Oh you’re one of them college 
men, eh? Well d’you think you’d 
make a carpenter?” 

“Of course you know I wanted 
to be an engineer, Mr. Mullaney, 
but I’m glad to take anything 
that’s open. And I assure you 
that I’m not afraid of hard work. 
I’ve always been pretty handy with 
tools.” 

“Kngineering, eh? Say, this is 
a railroad shop, and what we need 
is hard work and hoss sense. Them 
engineers over in the Marmon City 
shop has been doing a lot of talk- 
ing with a bunch of fancy records 
and all that, but I’ll show ’em yet 
that I ain’t been running a shop 
thirty years for nothing. If you 
want a job I’ll put you on as 
carpenter’s helper at 42 cents an 
hour.” 

“All right, sir, I'll be glad to do 
the best I can.” 

“Hey Steve,” called the general 
foreman to the timekeeper back 
of the little window, “put this man 
on as a carpenter’s helper, and 
start his time tomorrow morning.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Mullaney,” said 
Dick as he started toward the 
window. 

Tom Mullaney turned on his heel 
and approached two other men 
waiting for work. -He could not 
foresee the far-reaching results of 
that hurried order to the time- 
keeper. (To be continued next month) 
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turers. It consists of a sheet steel 
punched end frame with sufficient » 
holes to enable its support on the 
same bolt-hole centers as other gen- | 


Heavy-Duty Elevator Truck 
for Shop Use 


NEW development in truck and 

tractor construction has been 
placed on the market by the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This is a truck with an ad- 
justed platform that will pick up, 
transfer and set down a loaded skid, 
and will take a load at any height up 
to G6 ft., deliver and deposit it at any 


The Platform of This Electric Truck 
Tractor Has a Lift of 6 Ft. 


height between this and the floor 
level. It has been designed to handle 
6,000-lb. loads easily and safely. The 
tractor is 9 ft. 4 in. long, 7 ft. 11 in. 
high and may be driven through a 
3-ft., 6-in. doorway. 

The load deck is a cantilever, built 
of heavy formed plates on two long 
steel arms of large section. At the 
supported end each arm carries two 
large ball-bearing rollers. The lower 
or forward rollers just beneath the 
platform are provided with deep 
flanges and travel on the face of 
heavy vertical channels, while the 
upper rollers are straight faced and 
bear on the rear of the channels. 

The two platform arms also carry 
the moving portion of the hoist 
mechanism, counterbalancing a por- 
tion of the platform weight. The 
vertical movement of the platform is 
accomplished by a rack and pinion 
driven by an electric motor through 
a pair of cables. A safety or trip 
switch automatically limits the 
travel, and opens in case the outer 
end of the platform catches on an 
obstruction when descending. The 


leaded platform drives the hoist 
motor as a generator when descend- 
ing and returns some of the energy 
which is drawn from the battery 
when rising. ; 

The front axle consists of a heavy 
steel casting bored and fitted with 
a heavy steel shaft, which carries on 
knuckle pins two cupped wheels with 
long tapered roller bearings in a 
dustproof case. Each front wheel 
has dual 10-in. x 3-in. solid rubber 
tires, which are not pressed on but 
are fitted to the wheel and will dif- 
ferentiate when steered. The major 
portion of the load is carried on this 
axle. The wide spread of the tire 
contact surface distributes the load, 
but permits steering where a wide 
single tire could not. 

The battery compartment will ac- 
commodate a thirty-cell Edison or a 
sixteen-cell lead battery. The truck 
with battery weighs 5,200 lb., travels 
at 300 to 400 ft. per minute and 
hoists at a speed of 5 to 6 ft. per 
minute. 


New Tape for Maintenance 
and Electrical Repairs 


NEW varnished cambric tape 
i \. which is bias cut and seamless 
is being placed on the market by the 
Mica Insulator Company, Chicago, 
Ill. In addition to having the advan- 
tages of the regular lines of im- 
pregnated bias tape, special consid- 
eration has been given to the pro- 
duction of uniform thickness and the 
elimination of seams. The elimina- 
tion of the seams prevents lost time 
in cutting out these seams and also 
the waste in labor and material from 
the cutting; also there is less dan- 
ger of short circuits occurring due to 
failure at seams. This tape is being 
furnished in both yellow and black of 
a thickness of 0.007 and 9.010 in. 
with widths of ~ in. and 1 in. 


Interchangeable Resistor 


Assists Standardization 
O ASSIST in the standardiza- 


tion of resistor grids, the Gen- 


eral Electric Company has de- 
veloped a type BG railway resistor 
which is interchangeable, both elec- 
trically and mechanically, with re- 
sistors made by other manufac- 


contacts, is shipped as a unit. 


erally used resistors. The convolu- 
tions of this type resistor are shorter 
than the General Electric CG and 
RG types, the grids are stronger and 
less likely to break or warp and the 
oumber of contacts is reduced to 
half. The resistor is arranged for 
mounting with standard porcelain 
supporting bolt insulators. 


Truck-Mounted Oil Circuit 
Breaker 


OR application in electric railway 

substations where minimum space 
requirements are important and 
where large interrupting capacity is 
required, oil circuit breakers 
mounted on trucks have been devel- 
oped by the Westiifghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. The truck- 
mounted models include all indoor- 
type breakers. 

The truck-mounted breaker takes 
up less space than other types and 
the installation cost is low, since the 
breaker, with disconnecting switch 
An 
interlocking device prevents accidents 
resulting from the circuit-breaker 


Truck-Mounted Oil Circuit Breaker 


truck being removed from its com- 
partment or inserted when the 
breaker is in the closed position. 
The breaker cannot be closed until 
the truck is completely inserted in 
its compartment. 

. When repairs are necessary a com- 
plete unit can be removed to the 
repair department, where adjust- 
ments or repairs can be made under 
the best conditions. A spare unit 
can then be used in place of the one 
taken from its compartment. ; 
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Washington Transportation 
Conference 


AT THE transportation conference 
ealled by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and held in Washing- 


ton Jan. 9, 10 and 11, the six reports 
recently made to the chamber by its 


_ transportation committees were . dis- 
cussed. The first day was devoted to 


the reports on governmental relations 
to railroad transportation, railroad con- 


_solidation and freight rate schedules. 


On the second day the topics considered 
were the relation of highways and 
motor transport to other transporta- 
tion agencies, taxation of transporta- 
tion agencies and the development of 


- waterways and their co-ordination with 


the railways. On Friday resolutions 
embodying the conclusions reached dur- 
ing the discussions were presented. Of 
the topics considered, the electric rail- 
way phases of the report of the com- 
mittee on motor transport or the taxa- 
tion of electric railways and buses did 


_ not come up in the discussion. 


the present national 
policy, as represented by the transpor-. 


In general, the conference indorsed 
transportation 


tation act of 1920; adjustment. of in- 


eae a ee 


equalities in the freight rates, improve- 
ment of terminal freight facilities by 
organized motor transport, with the 
greater use of motor bus and truck 
lines for mail lines where they can 
advantageously supplement railroad 
service, and the regulation of motor 
common carriers by the existing au- 
thorities. The declaration in regard 
to the taxation of transportation 
agencies follows, in full: 


TAXATION OF TRANSPORTATION AGENCIES 


1. Each form of transportation should 
bear its fair share of the burden of public 
expenditure. 

‘2. Taxation of common-carrier transpor- 
tation agencies should be simplified as far 
as possible. 

3. Taxes on regulated common carriers 
operated for hire should bear a definite 
relation to gross and net earnings rather 
than to invested capital. 

4. This requirement can best be met in 
the case of steam and electric rail common 
carriers by the imposition of a tax on gross 
earnings, together with a graduated tax on 
net earnings, in lieu of the present systems 
of taxation. Pending full regulation of the 
motor common earrier, such increases 
Should be made in taxes now levied against 
it as will bring them to an amount equi- 
tably proportionate to that which may be 
assessed against the other carriers. 

5. The entire cost of maintaining the im- 
proved highways of the country should be 
borne from special taxes levied against the 
road user. Such taxes should be used for 
no other purpose. 

6. Co-ordination of highway construction 
and maintenance under centralized admin- 
istrative agencies is urged to eliminate 
waste and secure efficiency. 


The first of the regional meetings of 


the United States Chamber of Com- 


merce, at which the six reports men- 
tioned and the conclusions reached at 


> 


|| Association News & Discussions 


the Washington conference were con- 
sidered, was held by the Eastern district 
of the national chamber in Philadelphia 
this week. 


Elihu Thomson to Receive 
Kelvin Medal 


R. ELIHU THOMSON, consulting 

engineer General Electric Com- 
pany, and one of the pioneers in the 
development of electric traction in 
America, will be awarded the Kelvin 
medal for 19238. It will be conferred 
upon him in London during the coming 
summer, when Dr. Thomson will be 
accompanied on a trip abroad by repre- 
sentatives of American engineering 
societies. This medal is awarded trien- 
nially “as a mark of distinction to a 
person who has reached high eminence 
as an engineer or investigator in the 
kind of work applicable to the advance- 
ment of engineering with which Lord 
Kelvin was especially identified.” The 
award committee consists of the pres- 
idents of the various British engineer- 
ing societies. ‘The medal was first 
awarded in 1920, the recipient being the 
late Prof. W. C. Unwin of England. At 
the October, 1923, meeting of the board 
of directors of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the secretary 
of the award committee of the Kelvin 
medal invited the institute to suggest 
a candidate for the medal, a similar 
invitation having been received by the 
other founder societies. The joint 
recommendation proposed the name of 
Dr. Thomson, who will be the first per- 
son in America to be awarded the 
medal. 


Kentucky Utilities Association 


OPULARIZING utility service and 

the, utilities’ responsibility to the 
public were major subjects before the 
seventh annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Public Utilities in 
Louisville, Jan. 10. On the previous 
evening a dinner was given to the dele- 
gates by the public utilities of Louis- 
ville. 

In his presidential address W. H. 
Harton, general manager Cincinnati, 
Newport & Covington Railway, pointed 
out. that the public has just begun to 
realize that it is necessary, in order 
to get service, that the utility have 
money; in order to secure this it must 
go into the competitive market and 
show good credit, which requires good 
return and consequently fair rates. 

Frank B. Jordan, secretary of the 
Indianapolis Water Company and vice- 
president of the American Water Works 
Association, urged all utilities to pop- 
ularize their service in much the same 


way that commercial products are now 
being advertised. He also urged play- 
ing up the fact that utility service is 
the cheapest service available; that it 
costs only 15 cents per day per capita 
for all utility service including electric 
light and power, railways, gas, water, 
telephones. 

The benefits of conventions to men in 
the ranks was very effectively and con- 
cisely stated by G. B. Powell, assistant 
general superintendent Louisville Rail- 
way. Executives should be at con- 
ventions, he declared, but why should 
they not carry back the information 
which they obtain there to men on the 
job? The men in the ranks need this 
information, because the majority of 
them do not have time to study trans- 
actions of national organizations. 


Oklahoma Association Meeting 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that the 
sixth annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association will be 
held at Oklahoma City March 11, 12 
and 18. 


A.E.C. Elects Officers 


AMES HARTNESS, former Gov- 

ernor of Vermont, and_ past-presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, was elected 
president of the American Engineering 
Council to succeed Dean Mortimer E. 
Cooley of the University of Michigan, 
at the annual meeting of the council, 
held in Washington on Jan. 10 and 11. 
Vice-presidents elected were L. P. 
Alford of New York and Charles R. 
Gow of Boston. Other vice-presidents 
are Calvert Townley of New York and 
Gardner S. Williams of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Dr. H. E. Howe of Washington 
was re-elected treasurer, and L. W. 
Wallace of Washington was again 
chosen executive secretary. 

An outstanding feature of the Wash- 
ington assembly was the national pub- 
lic works conference held on Jan. 9, 
and attended by representatives of 
sixty-three engineering and allied or- 
ganizations. The conference adopted 
resolutions favoring a reorganization 
of federal departments. 

Another event was the annual din- 
ner on Jan. 10 at the Chevy Chase 
Club. Secretary Hoover, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, Assistant Secretary Dwight 
F. Davis of the War Department, Presi- 
dent Hartness of the council, and the 
Italian Ambassador, Don Gelasio Bene- 
detto Anatolio Caetani, addressed the 
guests. Both Secretary Hoover and 
Dr. Butler emphasized the need of 
broader engineering education and of 
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greater engineering participation in 
the social, economic and political life 
of the country. The Ambassador out- 
lined a plan by which young graduates 
of Italian technical schools will be 
brought to America and provided em- 
ployment in the industries. 

In his farewell address to the coun- 
cil, Dean Cooley said that progress of 
industry and social well-being were so 
intimately bound up with engineering 
that this profession could no longer be 
held back. He added: “The American 
engineer should recognize that the 
growth of our civilization has imposed 
upon him other duties than those to 
which he has been long accustomed. 
The world needs his training applied 
in new fields. Engineers in the past 
have been curiously silent regarding 
public affairs. Whatever the explana- 
tion of this silence, the time has come 
to say something and say it out loud.” 


Wood Preservers Adopt 
Specifications 


HE American Wood Preservers’ 

Association met at Kansas City, 
Mo., on Jan. 16. The work of this 
association towards conservation of 
timber was continued by the adoption 
of standard specifications for the pres- 
‘sure treatment of timber posts, ties, pil- 
ing and poles. It is expected that these 
specifications will later be presented be- 
fore the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee for adoption as Ameri- 
can standards. 


Program New York Association 


‘ HE program of the New York Elec- 

tric Railway Association meeting 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
Jan. 24, is as follows: 

“Motorbuses the Keynote of Expan- 
sion for Street Railways,’ by W. P. 
Kennedy, president Kennedy Engineer- 
‘ing Corporation, New York City. Dis- 
cussion to be led by E. H. Lamberger, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hast Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Production of Rattan and _ Its 
Uses,” by Bertram Berry, Haywood- 
Wakefield Company, New York City. 

Report of Proceedings of Ac- 
countants’ Committee, by E. H. Reed, 
auditor Brooklyn City Railroad. 

“Effect of Unregulated Motor Truck 
Freight Transportation on Electric 
Railway Freight Transportation,” by 
F. E. Watts, general freight agent 
New York State Railways, Utica, N. Y. 

“Prevention of Automobile Acci- 
dents,” by J. J. Sharkey, claim agent 
New York State Railways, Rochester. 

“Value of Daily Operating Statistics 
and How They Are Obtained,” by 
A. L. Hodges, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer Brooklyn City Railroad. 

At the 6:30 dinner in the evening at 
the Commodore, Arthur (“Bugs”) 
Baer will address the gathering on 
“Just Among Ourselves.” The Hon. 
George H. Moses, United States Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, will speak 
on taxes, and a representative of the 
United States Treasury Department 
will talk on Mr. Mellon’s tax plan. 
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Program of C.E.R.A. Meeting 


T THE annual meeting of the 
Central Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Hotel 
Lincoln, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 24-25, 
the first morning session will convene 
at 10 o’clock. Following the report of 
the secretary and treasurer and the 
appointment of convention committees, 
the following program will be given: 
Annual address, by James P. Barnes, 
president Louisville Railway, president 
of the association. 

“Efficiency and Common Sense,” by 
C. B. Auel, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mariufacturing Company. 

Discussion, led by Arthur W. Brady, 
R. N. Graham and W. S. Rodger. 

“Multiple-Unit Control for Through 
Operation,” by Thomas Conway, Jr., 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion, led by C. N. Wilcoxon 
and J. F. Collins. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to a meeting of the Engineering Coun- 
cil. Following reports of committees, 
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the program given will be: 

“Outdoor Transformer Substations, 
Switching and Protective Equipment,” 
by B. W. Kerr, president Railway &. 
Industrial Engineering Company. . | 

“Possibility of Utilizing the Grid 
Losses for Heating Purposes,” by D. D. 
Ewing, professor electric railway engi- 
neering, Purdue University. 

The futuré policy of the Engineering 
Council also will be discussed. 

At 6:30 p.m. the annual dinner will 
be given. This will be informal. Hon. ~ 
James E. Cox, former Governor of 
Ohio, will be the speaker of the eve- 
ning. It has also been arranged to 
show five reels of air service pictures. 

On Jan. 25 a morning’ session only 
will be held, the program being: | 

“Problems of National Interest to the 
Industry,” by Charles L. Henry, presi- 
dent Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction 
Company. 

“The Future of the Industry from 
the Viewpoint of an Outsider,’ by W. 
L. Taylor, vice-president Fort Wayne 
& Northwestern Railway. 


American Association News 


Date and Location of 
Next Convention 


HE following committee on date 

and location of the 1924 annual 
convention of the American Electric 
Railway Association was authorized at 
the meeting of the executive committee 
on Jan. 11. 

Chairman, J. N. Shannahan, presi- 
dent Newport News & Hampton Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Company, Hamp- 
ton, Va.; C. E. Morgan, Col. A. T. Per- 
kins, J. H. Hanna, George Keegan, 
Ernest Stenger, Paul E. Wilson, E. J. 
Blair, H. B. Flowers, Luke C. Bradley, 
J. C. McQuiston, L. W. Shugg, C. L. 
Van Auken, Harry L. Brown, B. A. 
Hegeman, Jr., C. R. Ellicott, W. R. Hul- 
bert, Cornell S. Hawley, Charles Royal 
and W. H. Huelings, Jr. 


’ 


Midyear Meeting Arrangements 


HE committee on arrangements for 

the Midyear Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association at St. Louis, March 4, 
under the chairmanship of W. H. Saw- 
yer, president East St. Louis & Subur- 
ban Railway, East St. Louis, IIl., has 
not been announced in full heretofore. 
The committee membership follows: 

E. B. Meissner, vice-chairman; P. S. 
Arkwright, W. A. Baehr, James P. 
Barnes, C. E. Morgan, L. H. Palmer, 
Harry L. Brown, F. G. Buffe, F. D. 


Burpee, G. H. Clifford, Edward Dana, 


C. R. Ellicott, H. B. Flowers, L. E. 
Gould, F. T. Griffith, A. A. Hale, J. H. 
Hanna, W. V. Hill, H. J. Kenfield, M. B. 
Lambert, A. T. Perkins, D. W. Pontius, 
R. V. Prather, Harry Reid, Ernest Sten- 
ger, E. P. Waller, Birney Club of St. 
Louis, Electrical Board of Trade of 
St. Louis. 


L. H. Palmer, general manager — 
United Railway & Electric Company of 


‘Baltimore, has been appointed chair- 


man of the sub-committee on trans-— 
portation. Each member of the general 
committee has been requested to co- 
operate with him. 

A special train, or at least special 
cars, is already being planned to run 
from New York City to St. Louis, prob- 
ably leaving New York on the evening 
of Saturday, March 1, arriving at St. 
Louis Sunday evening. Arrangements 
for this are being made by C. E. Mor- 
gan, C. R. Ellicott, A. A. Hale and 
Harry L. Brown. 

Arrangements have been made where- 
by the delegates attending the conven- 
tion will be able to travel for fare and 
one-half, the round trip ticket being 
purchased at point of origin. The as- 
sociation will send the necessary cer- 
tificates to delegates. 

Mr. Sawyer reports that applications 
have already been received for between 
200 and 300 hotel and dinner reserva- 
tions and that there is every indica- 
tion that the St. Louis location will 
draw a large crowd. 


>s 
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Rapid Transit 


HE committee on rapid transit, 
newly organized this year, held its 
first meeting on Jan. 11 in New York. 
Those in attendance were President 
Britton I. Budd, Chairman W. S. Men- 
den, Secretary J. W. Welsh. Edward 
Dana, L. H. Palmer, B. J. Fallon, E. J. 
Blair, H. A. Johnson, J. W. Colton, G. 
C. Hecker, M. B. Lambert and Charles 
R. Ellicott. 
Mr. Budd outlined briefly the pur- 
poses of the committee. He said that 
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in anticipation of the probable exten- 
sive development of rapid transit dur- 
ing the next ten years, due to the 
growth of cities, and the tendency of 
congestion to force surface cars off the 
street, it would be desirable to plan 
ahead and provide public officials and 
the public with an authoritative report 
on some of the major aspects of the 
subject, particularly to point out to the 
people what they can afford in the way 
of rapid transit systems, and the de- 
sirability of taking steps to increase 
the surface capacity of streets as a 
means of postponing the investment 
in rapid transit until it can more 
nearly be carried by the earnings of 
the system. 

-. Mr. Menden outlined the scope of the 
committee’s work thus: To report on 
the following subjects: 

1. The development of existing sys- 
tems and introduction of new systems. 

2. The control of street traffic; park- 
ing and other restrictions; traffic regu- 
lations and signals; and modification 
of street layouts, such as widening or 
double-decking present streets or build- 
ing additional streets. 

The first of these subjects was as- 
signed to a sub-committee composed as 
follows: B. J. Fallon, chairman; Ed- 
ward Dana, R. F. Kelker, Jr., E. J. 
Doyle, C. S. Klumpp, James B. Walker. 

The second subject was assigned to 
L. H. Palmer, J. H. Alexander, G. A. 
Richardson, F. R. Phillips, E. J. Burns 
and W. R. Maltbie. 

Out of a discussion of ways and 
means to stimulate greater activity in 
the development of new types and bet- 
ter cars and equipment for electric 
railways, it was decided that this com- 
mittee and the committee on city opera- 
tion and the one on interurban opera- 
tion should give consideration to the 
possibility of making definite sugges- 
tions as to desirable directions of re- 
search and development work. Later 
the vice-chairmen of these committees 
and representatives of the manufac- 
turers will be called together for the 
purpose of discussing possible improve- 
ments. 


} 


{ 


Hearing on Recapture Clause 
Postponed 
NFORMATION has been received 


from Charles L. Henry, chairman of 
the committee on national relations of 


the American Association, that his — 


request has been granted for a post- 
-ponement of the hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
recapture clause of the transportation 
act of 1920, as applying to interurban 
railways. This hearing, originally set 
for Jan. 23, has been postponed to 
March 19, at 10 a.m. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the recapture 
clause of the transportation act of 1920 
is constitutional. Under Section 15a, 
no railroad is permitted to earn on its 
fair valuation in excess of a rate which 
at this time is 6 per cent. The pur- 
pose of the hearing is to determine 
what electric railroads of the United 


States are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under Section 15a. The particulary 
language of that section, which con- 
trols the inclusion or exclusion under 


the section, is whether or not a specific 
road is operated as “a part of a general 
steam railroad system of transportation 
or engaged in the general transporta- 
tion of freight.” 


Mr. Budd Sees Much Progress in 1923 


American Association President, in a Statement Released to the Public 
Press This Week, Reviews the Factors Which Are Contributing 
to Increased Prosperity in the Industry 


N A STATEMENT for use in the 

daily newspapers released on Jan. 16, 
President Britton I. Budd of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association gives 
a brief review of the trend of the elec- 
tric railway industry in 1923. He sees 
increased prosperity for both city and 
interurban lines, but cautions that 
traffic congestion forms a grave prob- 
lem. The statement follows  sub- 
stantially in full: 


PRESIDENT Bupp’s STATEMENT 


Substantial progress was made by 
electric railways throughout the United 
States during 1923. This is reflected 
particularly in the increased number of 
riders on both city and interurban 
lines, and great interurban freight 
business gains. Official reports from 
one-third of the industry on passengers 
carried indicate that all records were 
broken in 1928. During the first 
eleven months these linés carried an 
average of 5 per cent more passengers 
than in 1922, the record year, accord- 
ing to the United States Census re- 
ports. Final reports for 1923 will show 
almost sixteen billion passengers car- 
ried if the preliminary report ratio is 
maintained, as it invariably has been 
in previous years. 

Ability of interurbans to render quick 
service on short hauls and inclusion 
of a pick-up and delivery service by 
many have caused their freight and ex- 
press business to grow rapidly. Ob- 
viously this feature of interurban 
service is destined to prove a greater 
factor in the future. 

' General factors contributing to in- 
creased prosperity of both city and in- 
terurban lines include: Better equip- 
ment and service, regular advertising, 
elimination of motor bus competition, 
and a more frequent use of electric 
railways by motor car owners in order 
to save money and avoid traffic worries. 

Operating revenues have increased 
2.5 per cent over 1922, but increased 
wages, material costs and taxes and 
slightly reduced fares have offset them 
to some extent. The operating ratio is 
up from 72.82 in 1922 to 73.72 in 1923. 

Wages, which constitute 46.2 per cent 
of all electric railway operating ex- 
penses, have risen steadily since last 
spring. The average maximum wages 
paid by eighty-five representative com- 
panies, each of which operates more 
than 100 miles of track, had increased 
frcm 52.84 cents per hour in January 
to 54.74 cents on Dec. 1. Material and 
supply costs have advanced about 10 
per cent during the year. Taxes have 
risen 2.43 per cent. 


Fares generally are about one-fifth 
of a cent lower than they were in 1922. 
Recently, however, there has been an 
upward tendency in recognition of in- 
creased operating costs. Included in 
cities which experienced fare raises 
during 1922 are Detroit, with a 
municipally operated line, and Cleve- 
land, operated under a service-at-cost 
plan supervised by the city. 

The national fare range in 649 cities 
is from 5 to 10 cents. A total of 173 
cities have a 7-cent fare, 150 a 10-cent 
fare, eighty-three a 6-cent fare and 
fifty-two a 5-cent fare. Other fares 
charged in this group are: 10-cent zone 
fares, four; 9-cent cash fares, four; 
8-cent cash fare, 1-cent transfer charge, 
twenty-six; 8-cent zones, five; 7-cent 
zones, nine; 7-cent zones, city, 8-cent, 
outside, four; 6-cent zones, six; 6-cent 
city zone, 6-cent outside zone and 2 
cents transfer charge, ten; two 5-cent 
fare zones, two; 5-cent fare and a 
transfer charge, five; 5-cent city zone 
and 5-cent outside, fifteen. 

Weekly passes or permits are being 
sold in more than thirty cities. Riders 
find them very satisfactory, but it can- 
not be said that they would prove 
profitable for all concerned in every 
place. They do encourage riding, how- 
ever. 

Companies are coming out of re- 
ceiverships rapidly. During 1923 
properties with a total mileage of 832 
and total securities of $266,588,946 
emerged. Companies going into re- 
ceiverships during the year had only 
218 miles of track and outstanding 
securities of $23,609,700. The contrast 
between this record for 1923 and that 
of 1919, when companies with securi- 
ties of approximately $535,000,000 went 
into receiverships, is striking. [More 
complete figures collected by ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL and published in the 
Jan. 5 issue, page 25, indicate some- 
what larger totals for these items, al- 
though the comparison is not changed 
greatly.—EDs. ] 

Recognition of the fact that cities 
must have electric railway service is 
more general than it was a year ago. 
Saginaw, Mich., after trying for two 
years to substitute buses for electric 
cars, gratefully restored electric rail- 
way service after taking a popular 
vote. Davenport, Iowa, took hasty 
steps to retain service when suspension 
was threatened. Birmingham, Ala., 
voters wiped out jitney competition by 
a ratio of three to one. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the bus has no place in local transpor- 
tation. The year has seen an enormous 
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growth in supplemental bus service. 
More than 100 electric railways are 
now operating buses, and the future in- 
dicates the electric railway companies 
as the logical market for buses and ul- 
timate domination of bus operations. 
Heads of electric railway and automo- 
tive organizations, realizing the need 
for co-operation, are getting together 
on needed legislation. 

Probably the gravest problem facing 
every citizen today is that of relieving 
traffic congestion in cities. Private 
automobiles, trucks and buses are in- 
creasing so rapidly that the car rider 
is being delayed. It is unfair to the 
car riders, their families, business men, 
and, in fact, the whole community. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
being spent for widening streets for 
the benefit of automobile traffic in many 
cities, but no consideration is given to 
the car rider as to improvements which 
will give him better and quicker service. 
Four-fifths of the people do not use 
automobiles and the favored few who 
ride in pleasure cars cannot dominate 
the situation much longer. 


City and Interurban Operation 


EVERAL members have been added 

to the committee on interurban oper- 
ation as published in the issue of this 
paper for Dec. 22, page 1056. These 
are F. B. Culley, Augusta, Ga.; 
George Newell, Everett, Wash.; Martin 
Schreiber, Camden, N. J. Mr. Schreiber 
has also been added to the committee 
on city operation. G. C. Hecker, special 
engineer of the American Association, 
is secretary of each committee. 


New York Community Section 


NDER the direction of C. E. Mor- 

gan, vice-president and general 
manager Brooklyn City Railroad, who 
is chairman of the community section 
committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association, the Metropolitan 
Community Section is being organized 
in New York City. Applications have 
been sent out and enrollments are com- 
ing in rapidly. The committee is 
anxious to get this organization well 
along, so that a meeting can soon be 
held and the active work started. 


Car and Carhouse Wiring 


HE committee on car and carhouse 

wiring of the Engineering Associa- 
tion held its first meeting at associa- 
tion headquarters on Jan. 9. The mem- 
bers present were H. H. Adams, chair- 
man; John Lindall, A. T. Clark and 
C. G. Keen. H. R. Markle of the 
Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors and chairman of that associa- 
tion’s committee on electric traction 
systems, took part in the meeting. J. A. 
Brooks and Charles Gordon attended 
as guests. 

A tentative code for car and car- 
house wiring was discussed in detail 
with a view toward working out a set 
of rules which will be satisfactory from 
both the operating and the fire protec- 
tion standpoint. 


Equipment 

HE equipment committee of the 

Engineering Association met at 
association headquarters, New York, on 
Jan. 14 and 15. Those present were 
F. H. Miller, chairman, Louisville, Ky.; 
Daniel Durie, sponsor, Connellsville, 
Pa.; Walter S. Adams, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; W. W. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
R. 8S. Bull} Pittsburgh, Pai; A. T: 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; L. H. Fry, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; J. L. Gould, New York, 
N. Y.; J. M. Hipple, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
J. C. McCune, New York, N. Y.; A. D. 
McWhorter, Memphis, Tenn.; J. F. Mil- 
ler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. D. Priest, 
Schenectady, No Y.; P.. Vi (C.\See; 
Akron, Ohio; R. B. Smyth, Boston, 
Mass.; C. W. Squier, New York, N. Y.; 
W. G. Stuck, Lexington, Ky., and H. G. 
Ross, representing E. S. Sawtelle of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 

The various subjects assigned to this 
year’s equipment committee for con- 
sideration were discussed. Sub-commit- 
tees were appointed for working out 
details and report on each subject. The 
work to be undertaken by the various 
sub-committees was outlined and sub- 
stantial progress was made in devising 
methods of obtaining and tabulating 
information, and arriving at definite 
conclusions. 

Subject No. 1 includes a study of 
gearing, with an attempt to standardize 
dimensions and locations of web holes. 
This sub-comfnittee will send out a 
questionnaire on helical gearing, sim- 
ilar to those used in previous years, 
regarding the extent to which this type 
of gearing is used and results obtained. 
Additional data will be secured from 
gear and gear blank manufacturers. 

Subject No. 2 is a study of various 
devices for trolley contact and the effect 
upon trolley wire. The sub-committee 
on this subject will co-operate with 
the committee on power transmission 
and distribution in obtaining informa- 
tion on improvements in contact de- 
vices. 

Subject No. 3 consists of a review 
of the miscellaneous methods and prac- 
tices which were withdrawn from the 
Manual by last year’s equipment com- 
mittee, with an attempt to revise these 
and include any additional material 
necessary to warrant their reinsertion 
in the Manual. Suggestions were made 
for including additional material and 
investigation which would be necessary 
for collecting and deciding upon data 
and improvements. 

Subject No. 4 covers spring supports 
for railway motors, with a view to the 
elimination of undesirable types and 
the standardization of the more desir- 
able ones: The sub-committee on this 
subject outlined a series of questions 
to be used in obtaining data regarding 


the troubles with springs and motor. 


suspensions and the methods used to 
overcome these troubles. Information 
will. also be collected on improvements 
made by various railways in their pres- 
ent motor suspensions. 

Subject No. 5 includes a study of 
existing inspection practice on car axles 
with a view to developing a practical 


set of rules for inclusion in the Manual. 
This committee will secure information 
from as many roads as possible so as 


to assist. in developing a standard set. 


of rules. 

Subject No. 6 consists of a study of 
air-brake tests conducted under the 
auspices of the Central Electric Rail- 
way Association. The sub-committee 
on this subject will digest the principal 
features included in the report, and 
additional information will be collected 
and studied with a view of pointing 
out methods and results that can be 
used by electric railways to advantage 
and that can be investigated further 
by association committees with a view 
of obtaining data of importance to 
electric railways. 

Subject No. 7 is a review of existing 
standards. Additions and revisions to 
the gages used in wheel mounting and 
for limit of wear were found neces- 
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sary due to the new wheel contours — 


adopted at last year’s convention. 


A new subject, which has been des-— 


ignated as No. 8, to be considered by 
the equipment committee is a study of 


bus body dimensions and designs with — 


a view toward standardization. The 
sub-committee on this subject will co- 
operate with a similar committee of the 
American Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 


A.E.R.A. Proceedings for 1923 


AILWAY member companies of the 
: American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation will receive the complete set 
of the 1923 proceedings for the Amer- 
ican and affiliated associations during 


January. Manufacturer member com-. 


panies will receive the Engineering As- 
sociation proceedings only, but copies 
of the other proceedings will be sent 
upon request. Individual members will 
receive the proceedings of the par- 
ticular association with which they are 
affiliated. 


Special Reports Available 


HE following compilations, com- 
pleted by the association staff, are 
available and will be sent upon request. 
to member companies in good standing: 
Wages of Employees Other than 
Trainmen: A compilation based on the 
reports of 175 companies showing their 
classifications of employees and wages 
paid in their shop, barn, way and struc- 
ture, power, overhead line, and stores 


- departments. 


Trend of Railway Operations in 1928 = 
A month by month statement of the 
combined operations of eighty typical 
electric railways during the ten months 
ended Oct. 31, 1923, compared with 
the same months in 1922. Also shows 
the monthly trend of traffic on these 
eighty roads since January, 1920. 

List of Electric Railways Operating 
One-Man Cars: A second revision of 
the list originally issued in April, 1923. 
This new list shows a total of 426 com- 
panies and 10,106 one-man cars. 

In addition to the above, supplements 
to the Wage, Fare Bulletin and the 
Cost of Living Studies have been pre- 
pared, bringing them down to date. 
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The News of the Industry 


Citizen Ownership Urged 


: Retiring Director of Transit at Phila- 
delphia Finds Regulation’ Has Not 
Brought Result Expected 


William S. Twining, retiring director 
of the Department of City Transit, 
_ Philadelphia, recently issued his annual 
- report for 19238. Besides recording the 

year’s activities the report explains 

the relationship between the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company and the 
city, and also offers some valuable sug- 
gestions from Mr. Twining himself with 

respect to transit development in the 
city and vicinity. 


CITIZENS SHOULD OWN FACILITIES 


_ Myr. Twining urges customer owner- 
ship of Philadelphia’s transit facilities, 
arguing that the present plan of gov- 
ernment regulation of the privately 
owned transportation companies is un- 
satisfactory, and holds no hope for the 
proper solution of the city’s transit 
problem. His idea of customer owner- 
ship is that of direct ownership by 
the citizens who need and use the par- 
ticular service involved. He says that 
although the principle of regulation 
was loudly acclaimed many years ago 
as a cure for all transit troubles, it has 
not brought the results that were ex- 
pected. It was his belief that per- 
manent relief would come instead 
through the business corporation and 
that the salvation of the industrial 
civilization lay in the expansion of in- 
dustrial corporations until they were 
virtually public in character. 


No PROGRESS TOWARD SOLUTION 


Viewing the transit problem only as 
a problem because of its attempt to 
combine the functions of the two antag- 
onistie agencies of public service, 
namely, government and business, he 
said there was no reason why the people 
of any community should not organize 
themselves into a co-operative business 
‘corporation whose object is to serve the 
public with such kind, amount and qual- 
ity of service as the majority of its 
stockholders may desire. It was his 
idea that Philadelphia, with its 2,000,- 
000 people, should form itself into a 
people’s co-operative transit corpora- 
tion, which should not only acquire the 
facilities owned by the Philade¥phia 
Rapid Transit Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, ‘but would further build, con- 
struct and extend facilities into such 
sections of the city as seemed advis- 
able. He said: 


The answer lies in public ownership, but 
hot in political or government ownership. 
The answer lies in the adoption by the 
publie of the slogan “Every citizen a stock- 
holder,"* which should replace the one the 


. Paw yt 


company has adopted of ‘Every employee a 
stockholder.” 

Inasmuch as the transit corporation has 
recently announced its intention of favoring 
a financial reorganization, I respectfully 
suggest that the organization be such as 
will result in a campaign to increase the 
number of the company’s stockholders suf- 
ficiently that the company may represent a 
substantial majority of the citizens and be- 
come virtual public ownership. 


Referring to the construction activ- 


ities in 1923 the report says that no 


progress has been made and that the 
solution of the matter is back at the 
same point that it was in 1916. He 
looked to the future when the moving 
platform would be the next stage in 
transit development. This he approved, 
particularly its use in the central busi- 
ness streets, which are too narrow to 
accommodate the traffic. 

Mr. Twining’s report was addressed 
to Mayor Moore. Its _ presentation 
marked the closing of his service to the 
city as technical adviser on transit mat- 
ters. His position has been filled by 
EK. H. Ehlers, a review of whose career 
was recently given in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


Trackless Trolley Is Favored 
at Toledo 


Toledo’s new crosstown line will 
probably utilize the trackless trolley 
system if the recommendation of a 
special sub-committee of the railroads 
and telegraph committee of the City 
Council is carried out by the whole 
body. 

The committee has yet to agree upon 
a route. Two routes are being con- 
sidered—one 5.5 miles in length and the 
other 5.95 miles. 

The committee upon investigation of 
various installations reported that the 
trackless trolley would cost 29.44 cents 
per car-mile to operate as compared 
with 36.08 cents per bus-mile for gaso- 
line buses. It was estimated that under 
the conditions of the installation as 
proposed this difference would mean an 
annual saving of about $26,560 on the 
system. 

It is expected that the Community 
Traction Company, under the proposed 
plan, would purchase twelve trackless 
trolleys and operate them on a twelve- 
minute headway. This would provide 
equipment sufficient to give a nine- 
minute headway in the rush hours night 
and morning. 

The committee has estimated the cost 
for the 5.5-mile route as follows: Over- 
head wiring, $27,500; rolling stock, 
$108,000; repair parts, $2,000; garage, 
$20,000; total, $157,500. ; 

It is expected that action will be 
taken soon on the proposal by the new 
Council. . 


Dynamiters Plead Guilty 


Four Men Indicted in Connection With 
Buffalo Outrage Against Interna- 
tional Railway Admit Overt Acts 


Four striking employees of the In- 
ternational Railway, Buffalo, who are 
under indictment with sixteen others 
for alleged conspiracy to dynamite the 
Bufftalo-Niagara Falls high-speed train 
on the International in August, 1922, at 
Ellwood, N. Y., during the last strike, 
have entered pleas of guilty before 
Federal Judge George S. Morris of New 
Hampshire, sitting in special term of 
the United States District Court in 
Buffalo. Those who pleaded guilty are: 

Hmory Cheuning, Buffalo; Alvin 
Heinemann, George 8. Galloway and 
Edward C. Sands, Lockport. 

At the request of the United States 
District Attorney, Judge Morris de- 
ferred sentence. 

Indictment against four others who 
were said to be implicated in connection 
with the case were dismissed at the 
suggestion of District Attorney Don- 
ovan on his plea of lack of evidence. 
The names of the men whose cases 
were dismissed are: 

Albert T. O’Connor, George S. Reed, 
Frank McKurth, Charles Launders. 

All the others under indictment, in- 
eluding John M. Parker, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., president of the Buffalo local of 
the Amalgamated Association, and 
Clarence E. Conroy, business manager 
of the local, have entered pleas of not 
euilty with the exception of State 
Senator Robert C. Lacey. Mr. Lacey 
has not yet appeared in court. He is 
out on bail. 

Mr. Parker is a member of the Board 
of Aldermen in Niagara Falls, Ont., 
and Messrs Conroy and Lacey were 
candidates for the Buffalo City Council 
at the last municipal election. Both 
were defeated. 

The overt acts named in the indict- 
ment against Heinemann, and to which 
he entered a plea of guilty, charges the 
theft of a large quantity of dynamite 
from a magazine of the Morris Hard- 
ware Company in Lockport on the night 
of Aug. 14, 1922. The explosive, the 
government alleges, was brought to 
Buffalo by Francis Reilley, a striking 
platform man, and stored at his home, 
285 Chester Street. The next day it 
was taken, it is alleged, by John C. 
Hurley, a striking employee, to his 
home at 91 Woodlawn Avenue. Mr. 
Hurley has pleaded not guilty to an 
additional charge of perjury in addi- 
tion to conspiracy. 

It is alleged by the government that 
on the night of Aug. 17, 1922, the dyna- 
mite was taken from Mr. Hurley’s home 
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by two other striking trainmen to a 
spot about 3 miles from the Buffalo 
city line near the town of Ellwood. 
Here it was placed, it is alleged in 
indictments against the men, on the 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls high-speed line 
tracks and was exploded when a three- 
ear train filled with tourists from Phila- 
delphia passed over it. Forty-two pas- 
sengers were injured and the train was 
wrecked. 5: 


Subway Extension from West 
Philadelphia Discussed 


Thomas E. Mitten, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, and General 
W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, called on Mayor 
Kendrick on Jan. 16 to discuss his plans 
for a city beautiful. 

The Mayor’s program includes the 
building and gradual development of a 
new City Hall on the site bounded by 
the Parkway, Arch Street, Broad Street 
and Fifteenth Street, and the removal 
of Broad Street Station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad together with the elimi- 
nation of the “Chinese wall,” making 
available this greater business area. 
The new station, it is understood, will 
be built on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill River, and suburban traffic 
eastward will flow into the subway. 

A general revision of traffic control 
also was discussed, and finally it was 
decided the Mayor’s consulting engi- 
neer, Solomon Swaab, together with his 
Director of Transit, Prof. H. E. Ehlers, 
will confer with E. B. Temple, chief en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Ralph Senter, chief engineer for 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, who will work out and submit 
plans covering this proposed develop- 
ment, 

The Mayor explained the idea is that 
this entire program shall be developed 
step by step, causing no tax rate in- 
crease, and improvements contemplated 
will be made with the money available. 
Each unit of improvement, he said, will 
fit into and harmonize with his compre- 
hensive plans for a city beautiful. 


Suggestions from Employees 
Solicited at Buffalo 


Herbert G. Tulley, president of the 
International Railway, Buffalo, is urg- 
ing all employees to send in sugges- 
tions looking toward the improvement 
of the service, increased safety and 
better working conditions. Notices of 
the new plan have been posted in all 
car houses and shops and at the offices 
and the stations along the local and 
interurban lines of the company. 

A special form has been prepared 
which employees are urged to fill in 
and send to President Tulley direct. 
All the information thus obtained will 
be treated confidentially. Eligibility for 
advancement in position will be con- 
sidered for those who by information 
or suggestion show marked ability. The 
blue suggestion card carries the cap- 
tion, “Knowing Why Makes Doing 
Easier.” 


On Jan. 15, the day that the plan 
became effective, more than fifty-five 
suggestions were received. A separate 
card must be used for each suggestion. 


Commission’s Authority 
Upheld 


State Supreme Court Says Wisconsin 
Body Has Power to Allow 
One-Man Operation 


The operation of one-man cars in 
Milwaukee and the right of the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission to regulate 
such matters have been upheld in a de- 
cision by the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

The matter came before the court in 
a test case instituted by the city to de- 
termine whether a Milwaukee ordinance 
adopted by the Common Council to pro- 
hibit operation of these cars within the 
city limits is ineffective and whether 
the authority of the Railroad Commis- 


sion to regulate such questions super-— 


sedes that of the city. The Milwaukee 
ordinance provides that all cars must 
be operated by two men. Some time 
ago the Common Council instructed the 
city attorney to test the validity of the 
ordinance. 

The decision of the court upholds the 
contention that the powers of the Rail- 
road Commission superseded those of 
the City Council in regulating Milwau- 
kee’s railway service. The case before 
the court grew out of an order issued 
by the Railroad Commission permitting 
the Milwaukee Northern Railway to run 
one-man cars in the city. Appeal from 
this order was taken by the city before 
Judge E. Ray Stevens of the Dane 
County Circuit Court at Madison. When 
the lower court upheld the right of the 
commission to make orders respecting 
“regulation, practice and service” the 
case.was carried to the Supreme Court. 
Indirectly involved in this test case was 
the validity of the state law giving the 
Railroad Commission supervision and 
control over the street railway systems 
in Wisconsin. 

In his decision, Justice Doerfler said 
in part: 


It appears that within the proper con- 
stitutional limitations the supreme power to 
create and maintain a proper standard for 
service rests primarily in the Legislature, 
and the Legislature cannot divest itself of 
this power by delegating it in part or in 
whole to a municipality. 

It constitutes the original source of 
power. In other words, it is the very foun- 
tainhead of power, and such power con- 
tinues under all circumstances. The Legis- 
lature being the creator of municipal 
powers, its creature cannot at any time 
‘possess power superior to it. 

In order to furnish reasonably adequate 
service a railroad must possess and main- 
tain proper facilities, which embrace ,a 
proper roadbed, tracks, cars, and so forth, 
and without facilities it would be idle to 
attempt to establish and maintain proper 
service, and the same is equally true as.to 
the manning of a car with a crew for oper- 
ating purposes. 


One-man cars are now operating on 
three lines of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company and the 
city lines of the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Electric Railway and the 
Milwaukee Northern Railway. The Mil- 
waukee ‘Electric Railway & Light 
Company proposes to install one-man 
cars on its Clybourn Street line. 


Winthrop More Daniels Made 
Cuyler Professor at Yale 


The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives has established at Yale University — 
a professorship of transportation in 
memory of T. De Witt Cuyler, Yale 
74. The endowment for this chair 
amounts to $125,000 and represents 
gifts from members of the association 


“and friends of Mr. Cuyler. 


Winthrop More Daniels who resigned 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last year to accept a professorship 
at Yale, will be the first incumbent of 
the Cuyler professorship. Mr. Daniels’s 
field is in the economics of transporta- 
tion, and he has written much of eco- 
nomics and public utilities. He taught 
at Princeton from 1892 to 1911, when he 
became a member of the Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners of New Jersey, 
and served on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from 1914 to 1928. 


Mild Weather Helps Operation 


Up to Jan. 1 this winter electric 
railway systems in cities in eastern 
Canada are said to have expended 
for the removal of snow not more than 
20 per cent of all the money spent up 
to the similar date last winter. This 
season there have been very few snow- 
storms and unless the weather suddenly 
becomes very severe the companies ap- 
pear to be in a position to profit 
greatly. The Moncton Tramways, Elec- 
tricity & Gas Company, for the first 
time in many years, has been able to 
operate its system during the winter. 
In previous years, the service has been 
entirely discontinued early in Decem- 
ber and not resumed until the snow 
disappeared in April. When the rail- 
way withdrew a bus service was sub- 
stituted. 


Wage Schedules Extended 
in Milwaukee 


A new wage agreement to run until 
June 30, 1924, has been negotiated be- 
tween officers of the Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association and executives of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company. The new agreement just 
negotiated provides for an extension of 
present wage schedules and working 
conditions for the next six months after 
which time a new agreement will be 
entered into embodying developments 
within. that interval. 


Railway Service Must Be 
Resumed in Spartansburg 


The South Carolina Supreme Court 
in a decision handed down on Jan, 14 
orders resumption of service by the 
South Carolina Gas & Electric Com- 
pany in Spartanburg. In this the city 
wins a victory in that it is granted the 


. mandamus petition to require the com- 


pany to “restore its lines and operate 
the same according to law.” The liti- 
gation in the case has been going on 
for a year. From time to time out- 
standing events in the controversy have 
been referred to in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL. : 


ities 
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Substantial Improvement Reported in 
New York City 


Combined Results for Year Ended June 30, 1923, Show Surplus for First 
Time in Five Years—2,577,812,855 Cash Fares Paid—439 Rides 
per Capita—$479,000,000 Invested in Rapid Transit Lines 


ONSIDERABLE improvement is 

reported by the New York Transit 
Conimission during 1923 in the general 
transit situation in New York City. 
The commission also reports substan- 
tial progress in the effort it has made 
both to provide additional transit facil- 
and to secure better service 
through the existing facilities. These 
improvements were summarized by the 


commission in its report presented to 


the Legislature on Jan. 14. 

The aggregate net annual deficit in 
the operation of the entire transporta- 
tion system of the city—subway, ele- 
vated and surface lines—has_ been 
wiped out. The figures for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923, with both 
the gains and losses of the individual 


companies taken into account, show a 


net operating income or surplus, for 
the combined companies, of $1,549,270. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 


there was an aggregate net deficit of 


$2,043,760; for the year ended June 30, 
1921, $16,914,256, and for the year 
ended June 30, 1920, $10,725,522. 

This the commission lists first in its 
review of the accomplishments. It then 
refers to the fact that the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, after four 
years and a half of operation under a 
receiver, has, with the exception of 
two minor subsidiaries, been completely 
reorganized and placed in a position 
under which the purchase of badly 
needed new equipment may be financed 
and materially better train and car 
service provided. 

It says that the financial condition of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has continued to improve under 
the readjustment plan promoted by 
the commission and.ratified by it- in 
1922, a plan which considerably reduced 
the fixed charges borne by the com- 


pany, including the cutting of the rental 


annually paid the Manhattan Railway 
for use of the elevated structures leased 
by the Interborough company, from 
$4,200,000 to $1,800,000, these gains 
permitting a corresponding increase in 


‘the financing and in the effectiveness of 


the service, both subway and elevated. 

It is pointed out that for the first 
time in the history of New York City 
representatives of the public, nominated 
by the commission and accepted by the 
companies, are sitting as members of 
the boards of directors of both the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company and 
the New York Rapid Transit Corpora- 
tion, the corporate successor of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. The 
Transit Commission insisted upon rec- 
ognition of this principle of\ public 
representation as a prerequisite of its 
approval of the organization plans of 
both companies, and the results of such 


representation, the commission says, 
have been in every way satisfactory. 

The elevated lines of the Manhattan 
company in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx have recovered a loss 
of 25,000,000 passengers shown for 
1922, as against the year preceding, 
and show an additional gain of more 
than 7,000 for the year 1923. 

With the approval of the commission, 
the Richmond Light & Railroad Com- 
pany, which is the principal surface car 
company serving Staten Island, has 
been taken out of a three-year receiver- 
ship and purchased by new interests, 
already actively engaged in providing 
for its rehabilitation. 


NEARLY SEVEN HUNDRED CARS 
PURCHASED 


Since the beginning of 1922 the com- 
panies of every description operating 
within the city have purchased a total 
of 682 new cars, of which 200 were for 
steam railroad service, 250 for subway 
service and 232 for trolley service. In 
addition, orders for a further install- 
ment of 150 subway cars are to be 
placed in the near future. These car 
purchases, already financed, include 200 
subway cars by the Interborough com- 
pany, 50 subway cars by the New York 
Rapid Transit Corporation, 200 surface 
cars by the Brooklyn City Railroad and 
32 cars by other surface railway oper- 
ators. In addition, nearly 250 surface 
ears have been rebuilt for use upon 
various lines. Of the total of entirely 
new cars, 600 will be in service by the 
end of 1924, representing in the aggre- 
gate the greatest addition to rolling 
stock equipment for the city lines in 
many years. 

The commission refers to the opening 
of the Flushing extension of the 
Queensboro subway, a distance of a mile 
and a half, at a cost of $4,600,000, and 
to the extension of the Fourth Avenue 


CLASSIFIED TABLE OF ACCIDENT REPORTS 


From alJ raiiroad companies for ten months ended 
Oct. 31, 1923 


Tota: of All 
Companies 
WAricolisions weyers... 1,167 
Persons struck.......... at 1,816 
Vehicles struck............ 21,616 
Boarding, s. .. sins ake us i 6,185 
RU GHPING si stebus «'s. 05° poe 5,457 
Electric shocks.......... 289 
DeraiJments......... P 2,291 
Other accidents, including traffic delays.. 22,066 
JG) SS oe ee ee 60,887 
Jnjuries reported 
Pacseusers eh these ness. >. 21,377 
POMUDIOVGERteGiiegari rie ics cp eres 10,402 
(Otors Speen ce tiie arslsrs «» : 3,771 
FRO pa Le metric eas + 35,550 
Serious (included in above) 
J a eR Sri An 229 
Wractured stulls..i50.5........5-.--- 101 
PAS PUCAUGOMMINORS cess le ee ee 10 
Brokeniimbs.. vee. .u:-- - : 279 
Other serious.......... 954 
SOLAN OE eine. cca: = 1,573 


subway, now operated by the New York 
Rapid Transit (B.-M. T.) from Highty- 
sixth Street to Fort Hamilton, a dis- 
tance of half a mile, the estimated cost 
of which is $1,900,000. 

It is expected that the Fourteenth 
Street-Eastern subway of the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan system, which has been 
under construction since 1916, will be 
completed and placed in operation as 
far as Meserole Street, in the Bushwick 
section of Brooklyn, a distance of about 
4 miles, during the late spring or early 
summer. This line extends from Sixth 
Avenue, Manhattan, under Fourteenth 
Street, to the East River, and under 
several thoroughfares in the Williams- 
burg district, to its temporary terminal. 
Plans are also being made for the pro- 
posed extension of this line to East 
New York as a subway rather than as 
an elevated structure, a further distance 
of 33 miles. This entire line, including 
completed and uncompleted portions, 
will cost approximately $25,000,000. 

The extension of the Queensboro sub- 
way from the Grand Central station to 
Eighth Avenue in Manhattan, placed 
under construction by the commission 
in the early part of 1922, is about one- 
third finished. 

The commission says that helpful and 
promising co-operation with the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment has 
been established through the acceptance 
by the board in June last of a sugges- 
tion by the commission that it appoint 
a conference committee to consider the 
matter of the laying out of further new 
subway routes and all other matters 
that may from time to time require 
the concurrent action of the two bodies. 
Through the medium of the conferences 
that have followed the appointment of 
this committee, agreements have been 
reached upon the following routes, sub- 
stantial sections of which it is planned 
to place under construction during 1924: 


(a) The West Side-Washington Heights 
line, which will run south from 193d Street 
and Fort Washington Avenue in upper 
Manhattan as a four-track line, with two 
tracks connecting with the Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan subway at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Seventh Avenue and two extending south 
from Fifty-ninth Street, by way of Highth 
Avenue, to the Pennsylvania station. This 
line is estimated to cost $65,000,900. 
length will be approximately 8.6 miles. 

(b) The Brooklyn Crosstown subway, 
running from Long Island City, in the 
Borough of Queens, through the Green- 
point, Williamsburg and central ‘sections 
of Brooklyn to a point of connection with 
Manhattan, by way of the existing Fourth 
Avenue subway, at Fulton Street and Ash- 
land Place. The length of this line is 7.4 
miles and its estimated cost, $38,000,000. 


The commission is again enabled to 
report encouraging progress in the 
working out of the details of the pro- 
posed general plan of reorganization 
and readjustment of all the lines oper- 
ating within the city. A tentative plan 
of reorganization was presented to the 
public and reported to the Legislature 
some two years ago. Hearings, cover- 
ing a number of months, were later held 
upon the various details under consider- 
ation, and a large amount of testimony 
taken, particularly with relation to the 
values to be determined as a basis for 
the admission of the properties of par- 
ticular companies in the plan ultimately 
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to be agreed upon. Many matters of 
detail relating to the plan have had 
the commission’s further consideration 
during the year. The completion of the 
process of valuation of properties, as 
well as the preparation of forms of 
agreement to be entered into between 
the companies and the commission, on 
behalf of the city, in the event of final 
ratification, have involved intensive 
study, both by the members of the com- 
mission and their staff of legal, ac- 
counting and engineering experts. A 
number of more or less related prob- 
lems are still under discussion, the solu- 
tion of some of which will have a bear- 
ing upon the final structure of the 
reorganization plan itself. The com- 
mission has also deemed it wise to 
await the completion of the immediate 
reorganization of some of the larger 
transportation companies which have 
been in receivership before attempting 
to make the plan effective. In this con- 
nection the commission explains that in 
the last analysis its dealings are with 
the owners of the properties involved 
and not with the courts by whom the 
receivers were appointed. 

As the commission sees it, the res- 
toration of these properties to their 
owners will operate to facilitate the 
final reorganization, and incidentally 
serve to cut away a good deal of the 
cumbrous structure of previous street 
railway financing. In all of. the reor- 
ganizations that have taken place dur- 
ing the past two years, the commission 
has insisted, in fact, that the rearrange- 
ment of the affairs of any of the com- 
panies, financial and otherwise, should 
be so shaped as to pave the way toward 
their absorption in the comprehensive 
plan. The commission says it will be 
equally insistent in respect of the plan 
of the reorganization of the New York 
Railways, operating a substantial part 
of the surface roads in Manhattan. 

Two new receiverships were created 
during 1923, when, early in January, 
the lines of the New York & Queens 
County Railway not subject to the 
Steinway Railway mortgage—the latter 
lines having been placed in receivers’ 
hands in 1922—were unable to meet 
their obligations and went into the 
hands of a receiver, and during Decem- 
ber, when a receiver was named for the 
New York & Long Island Traction 
Company, operating in Queens County 
and outside the city in Nassau County. 

The commission reiterates its posi- 
tion in respect to the operation of 
buses. It says that its attitude has 
been repeatedly and clearly set forth, 
‘should not be misunderstood and must 
not be mistaken. The commission be- 
lieves, and has frequently stated, that 
buses should be an integral part of the 
transportation system of New York 
City. As feeders for rapid transit lines 
or as distributors at certain points of 
passengers from rapid transit lines, 
buses can be made to serve a very use- 
ful purpose that no other facility can 
adequately provide. Their use for 
through operation or long-haul oper- 
ation in New York is, under the street 
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congestion conditions which exist, of 
doubtful value. Probably they cannot 
be so used effectively. The ‘commis- 
sion says it has repeatedly announced 
its willingness to co-operate in any 
legitimate way to place upon the streets 
buses, properly constructed, properly 
equipped and manned, under responsible 
management and with sufficient re- 
sources behind them. It believes that 
a real bus operation, expressed in terms 
of service, would be of lasting benefit 
to the traveling public of the city and 
would supplement existing facilities in 
such a way as materially to help condi- 
tions of congestion, which cannot en- 
tirely be relieved until new rapid transit 
trunk lines are provided. 


SUBURBAN TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


The commission continued during 
1923 its investigations and studies in 
respect to the need of future provision 
for the handling of suburban passen- 
gers within the city of New York. The 
growth of suburban areas adjacent to 
New York City has been very rapid in 
recent years. Within a radius of 50 
miles of New York City Hall, which 
comprises generally the suburban com- 
mutation traffic area, there was, on the 
basis of the 1920 Federal census, a pop- 
ulation of substantially 8,800,000 per- 
sons, including the five boroughs of the 
city. This population was divided sub- 
stantially two-thirds within the munic- 


2,577,812,855 passengers, an increase 
of 86,604,045 over the previous year. 
In terms of percentages this increase 
was 3.48. The figures do not include 


the results of operation upon the Hud- - 
son & Manhattan Railroad lines, which 


are not properly a part of the New 
York City transportation system and 
carry relatively a small number of the 


passengers between local stations in’ 


New York. The figures also do not 
include 55,974,110 passengers carried 
by. the Fifth Avenue Coach Company. 
In 1860 each person within the com- 
munities which roughly today comprise 
the city of New York rode forty-three 
times a year upon the transportation 
lines. In 1923 the riding had increased 
to 439 trips per capita. 

For the first time since 1918, as 
stated previously, the combined finan- 
cial returns of the street railroad com- 
panies showed a net corporate income 
of $1,549,270, instead of a deficit. Oper- 
ating revenue for the year, for all com- 
panies, amounted to $138,455,485, or 
about $5,000,000 more than for the year 
previous. Operating and maintenance 
expenses were $96,323,696, or a little 
less than $4,000,000 more than in 1922. 
Taxes, tolls, etc., in 1923, were $17,- 
986,067, or approximately $99,000 more 
than in 1922. The accompanying table 
shows the results of operation from the 
financial standpoint from the years 
1908 to 1928, inclusive. 


RESULTS OF OPERATION OF STREET RAILWAYS IN NEW YORK CITY 
Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1908-1923 
(Excludes Hudson & Manhattan Railroad) 


Fiseai Street Expenses of Street 
Year Railway Maintenance Railway Net 
Ended Operating an Taxes, Operating Corporate 
June 30 Revenue Operation Tolls, ete. Income (a) Income (b) 
19OBrciesias A craeye rite + $68,804,197 $41,075,378 $4,313,851 $23,414,968 $2,782,585 
5 71,538,312 40,930,824 4,918,453 25,689,035 6,321,627 
, 77,356,451 42,615,837 5,025,503 29,715,111 9,540,526 
1911. 80,948,588 44,851,455 5,316,346 30,780,787 10,224,404 
1OTZ, 84,862,972 46,416,134 5,595,847 32,850,991 11,863,193 
1913. 88,448,788 47,314,442 5,863,232 35,271,114 11,574,125 
1914 90,379,410 48,638,663 5,637,679 36,103,068 11,849,985 
1915 89,965,346 48,900,450 5,548,121 35,516,775 11,501,157 
1916 94,717,678 50,523,325 5,955,536 38,228,817 12,352,438 
1917 95,943,519 54,204,314 6,891,049 34,848,156 8,739,442 
1918.. 98,820,096 58,464,097 7,900,289 32,455,710 4,659,330 
1919. Aen eo: 104,565,318 72,980,401 7.570,659 24,014,258 Loss 9,328,434 
LOZOE. ake werr met oe pete iat 121,632,966 92,322,912 6,940,316 22,369,738 Loss 11,410,387 
1921. 129,237,751 103,293,674 7,027,590 18,916,487 Loss 17,159,155 
1922. See ee eek. 133,452,687 92,422,503 7,887,319 33,142,865 Loss 2,704,752 
1923! cps Ae cere per . 138,455,485 96,323,696 7,986,067 34,145,722 1,549,270 


(a) Excess of revenues over expenses and taxes. (b) Balance after interest, rents and other fixed charges. 


(©) Provisional. 


ipality and one-third within the sub- 
urban area. Figures collected by the 
commission for the calendar year 1922 
show that the trunk line railroads car- 
ried a both-way passenger traffic of 
227,301,338 passengers. In addition, 
the Hudson & Manhattan. Railroad, 
operating a subway line from two ter- 
minals in Manhattan to Newark, Jersey 
City and Hoboken, transported in and 
out of New York 37,291,763 local pas- 
sengers aside from its Newark rapid 
transit traffic and the traffic received 
by it from railroad companies. 

In 1860, the first year of which there 
is accurate record, horse-drawn cars in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn carried about 
50,800,000 passengers. In the last fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923, the street 
railroads ‘and rapid transit railroads 
of New York together | transported 


There were reporting to the commis- 
sion at the end of the fiscal year sixty- 
five common carriers, seven less than 
in 1922. The sixty-five common car+ 
riers include fifty-four street and elec- 
tric railways, ten steam railroads and 
three stagecoach corporations. The 
reorganization of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company brought about a num- 
ber of changes in the capitalization of 
the companies comprising that system. 
The New York Rapid Transit Corpora- 
tion, owing to the exigencies of the 


reorganization, had not completed its — 


annual report for the fiscal year at the 
end of 1923. Excluding the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad, and noting the 
exception as to the figures for the 
Brooklyn company, the several common 
carriers making full annual reports to 
the commission have a eombined net 
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'. Number of Revenue Passengers (Cash Fares). Excludes Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
: —Increase* of 1923—~ 
——Fiscal Year Ended June 30-———. Over 1922 
1921 1922 1923 Number Per Cent 
Subway and elsvetod lines: 
! Interborough 
RSD Wate Merce lactis 6 ci0s ace eee / 639,385,780 644,975,474 676,650,431 31,674,957 4.9] 
PSV APOC Ue eae le, on, 5.558.0.5) 550° fees 374,293,051 348,517,216 348,524,700 7,484 0.00 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit elevated and f 
BALI W AN need onan sin eneneensbureds ves 404,970,640 444,747,229 480,900,870 36,153,641 8.13 
MDOLAIE Mya eteres «ats Gee oy elon 1,418,649,471 1,438,239,919 1,506,076,001 67,836,082 4.72 
f ‘Street surface lines in: na 
Borough of Manhattan.. .... - 384,128,024 388,357,767 383,209,500 D5,148,267 D1.33 
orough of the Bronx............... 107,675,507 114,679,520 119,140,781 4,461,261 3.89 
| ‘Borough of pmo Bibeln ide isnals ».- 418,106,603 472,538,028 490,128,692 17,590,664 3.72 
_, Borough of Queens (a).,............ 51,944,034 58,826,451 59,849,701 1,023,250 1.74 
“Borough of ianoad. 15, 797, 894 18,567,125 19,408, 180 841,055 4.53 
DP otalbatdagte ac teyeisra hs ai. ake cree 977,652,062 1,052,968,891 1,071,736,854 18,767,963 1.78 
Grand totalscsise ae oesiectien 2,396, 301,533 2,491,208,810 2,577,812,855 86,604,045 3.48 


_ Population (6) 
Fares per capita 


5,705,364 
420 


5,790,680 5,8/5,996 
x40 439 


* The prefix D indicates decrease. (a) Exclusive of Brooklyn Rapid Transit. (b) Estimated on Basis oF 


one-tenth of decennial increase, 853,165 


capitalization, in round figures, of 
—$1,168,003,000, of which the city of New 
York appears with $266,845,000, the 
‘major portion of its capital investment 
of approximately $290,000,000 in rapid 
transit lines. 

TRAFFIC INCREASES 


The traffic increase for the fiscal year 
1923 upon all of the street railway lines, 
which include the subways and elevated 
railroads, was a few million less than 

in the previous year. The figures do 
not include any of the traffic on steam 
railroad lines nor upon the electrically 
operated divisions of such roads. The 
major increase of the year was upon 
| the rapid transit and surface lines oper- 
ated by the Brooklyn companies. With 
total traffic for the year of 480,900,870 
“upon these lines, there was an increase 
of 36,153,641 or 8.13 per cent. In 1922 
the chief gain appeared upon the sur- 
face lines in Brooklyn, although in both 
instances the gain was much larger 
than in 1928. The principal change, 
Beceree reflected in the transportation 
res for the fiscal year appears in 
pect to the lines of the Interborough 
oar Transit Company. Up to last 
year, for a period of several years, this 
company had shown substantial, and in 
_a few instances unusual, gains in traffic. 
In the 1922 fiscal year, however, 
due to a 25,000,000 passenger traffic 
Beoduction upon the -elevated lines, the 
‘company showed an increase of less 


than 6,000,000 for all lines over the 
previous year, the 1921 figures over 
1920 having been 53,000,000. This year, 
however, the Interborough subway lines 
showed a gain of 31,674,957 passengers, 
or 4.91 per cent, while the elevated lines 
of the same system, which in 1922 lost 
about 25,000,000 passengers, this year 
showed a gain of 7,484 passengers. This 
increase upon the elevated lines was due 
in part to congestion of traffic on other 
routes, which diverted many passengers 
to them, and in part to a campaign 
undertaken by the Interborough on be- 
half of the elevated railroads, when an 
increase of express service and other 
physical changes were made in pas- 
senger service. 

The total traffic upon the rapid tran- 
sit lines of both systems amounted in 
1923 to 1,506,076,001, which was a gain 
of 67,836,082 passengers, or, expressed 
in terms of percentages, of 4.72 per 
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STREET RAILWAY TRAFFIC (INDICATED BY NUMBER OF CASH FARES) IN NEW YORK CITY, 1860-1923, WITH 
PARTIAL DISTRIBUTION BY BOROUGHS (Excludes Hudson & Manhattan Railroad) 
y 
ee —_—_—————S treet Surface an tude 

En g ueens Rapid Grand P 

June 30 Manhattan The Bronx Brooklyn (Excl. B.R.T.) Richmond Total Transit Total Capita 
ISGURSI ak vies eet. < BDADD AD) Creates RE MOE Seo ane 50;S302073) a) nas sete 50,830,173 43 
Le ae 114,101,539 1,038,014 Sh RAE A. Sn oc 121,086 152,463,920 OM gana: 152,463,920 103 
(a 148,615,107 1,775,485 77,928,395 1,052,380 213,905 229,585,272 60,831,757 290,417,029 152 
PAPUAN loses 6G tvske 215,296,648 3,394,726 109,288,647 2,976,185 287,325 331,243,531 PB 906, 029 569,149,560 218 
21) ee ass ae 360,002,672 21,364,690 204,106,397 114,441,751 6,872,856 603,788,366 242'564,692 846,353,058 246 
ee ae 371,165,696 56,524,261 289,308,085 34, 430, 074 11,712,623 763,140,739 725,282,196 1,488,422,935 312 
ROMA crc cota Yo rk sin 382,046,845 62,777,966 305,977,350 42, 515, 629 12,301,757 805,619,547 745,525,416 1,551,144,963 320 
1) (a a 395,238,026 67,837,245 322, gay inf 45,182,732 12,959,799 843,539,783 779,439,926 1,622,979,709 329 
RE ak tsStia sis ae os 419,722,253 74,702,309 345, 401 47,463,382 13,568,066 901,443,411 809,563,028 1,711,006,439 34) 

PASIAN. Br anetco es 420,662,533 79,652,133 351, "905, 284 49,973,696 14,011,414 916,205,060 836,947,406 1,753,152,466 343 
(a 415,551,116 81,502,803 354,700, 1 13 52,686,108 14,312,009 918,752,149 829,914,163 1,748,666,312 337 
| OSES er 427,373,847 84,535,737 363,630,177 54,167,403 14,884,534 944,591,698 890,850,383 1,835,442,081 348 
Reid 4 Wa oils 2 349,788,114 71,153,030 373,079,651 50,906,681 15,238,157 860, 165,633 990,089,597 1,850,255,230 345 
eet . 371,136,389 79,917,071 360,207,555 43,448,206 15,287,922 869,997,143 1,029, 165,648 1,899, 162,791 349 
4 Oe er 370, 084, 711 80,806,261 362,105,288 46,723,575 15,958,198 875,678,033 1,118,215,449 1,993,893,482 360 
ye es nas 349,772,761 94, 141,991 432,936,227 49,562,574 15,007,235 941,420,788 1,331,915,745 2,273, 336,533 405 
M2 Miawctwreeicistsgieys 384,128,024 107; 675, 507 418,106,603 51,944,034 15,797,894 977,652,062 1,418,649,471 2,396, 301,533 420 
Dewees, fetes eh wads 388,357,767 114, 679, 520 472,538,028 58,826,451 18,567,125 1,052,968,891 1,438,239,919 2,491,208,810 430 
ODO aie cis hy ciaties 383, 209, 500 119, 140, 781 490,128,692 59,849,701 19,408, 180 1,071,736,854 1,506,076,001 2,577,812,855 439 


the street surface lines in the several 
boroughs amounted to 1,071,736,854, 
which was a gain of 18,767,963. The 
largest traffic, 490,128,692, and the 
largest gain numerically, 17,590,664, 
was in Brooklyn. This was a gain of 
8 per cent. In the Borough of Man- 
hattan the surface road traffic of 383,- 
209,500 represented a falling off from 
the year before of 5,148,267, or 1.33 
per cent. The next largest traffic was 
in the Borough of the Bronx, with 119,- 
140,781, an increase of 4,461,261, or 
3.89 per cent. Surface traffic in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Richmond 
showed gains, that in Richmond repre- 
senting a gain in per cent of 4.53. The 
percentage gain for all surface lines 
throughout the city was 1.78, and for 
all street railroad lines 3.48. On an 
estimated population of 5,875,996, at 
the end of the fiscal year 1923, per 
capita riding was 439, against 430 in 
the previous year. 


2,577,812,855 PASSENGERS IN A YEAR 


The accompanying tables show (1) 
the number of revenue passengers re- 
ported by the several systems, the esti- 
mated populations of the city of New 
York and the average number of rides 
per capita for the fiscal years 1921, 
1922 and 1923, and (2) the street rail- 
way traffic in 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, 
1900, and for every year from 1910 to 
1923 inclusive. 

The amount of securities authorized 
by the commission in the calendar year 
1923 aggregated $97,063,000 par value 
and 1,025,906 shares of no par stock, 


as shown in the table below. 


The expenses of the commission for 
the year 1923 totaled $2,431,971.86. 


STOCK AND BOND ISSUES AUTHORIZED BY THE COMMISSION IN 1923 


Class of Date of Amount of Issue Amount Case 

Companies Security Authorization Authorized Applied for No, 

Bighth Ave. Railroad.. Mortgagebonds June 13, 1923 Se tede ee er 2625 

March 27, 1923 1,700,00 000,000 2664 

Richmond Railways Inc. Stock March 27, 1923 10.000 shs.] “fo. ,000 shs.] 2664 

t i i , k March. 13, 1923 i 6 

ly aR la ce Boeds March 23, 1923 eda mr x93, 3,000, 000 X 2679 
izati ‘ Bhs. shs. 
Feet aon +4766/330 she] _24850,000 she4 

Pye ra poe .. Equipmentctf. Dee. 14, 1923 2,250,000 2,250,000 2627 

ikea OTC R=. ee i $97,063,000 $97,665,000 


Shares of no par stock 


[1,025,906 shs.] 2[1,220,000 shs.] 


oe = 


* No par stock. x Approximately. 


z Not exceeding. 
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Foreign News 


Hydro-Electric Resources 
in France 


One of the best known French au- 
thorities, Monsieur Cavaille, who was 
responsible for the operation of French 
railways during the war, states that the 
unexploited hydro-electric possibilities 
are of unquestioned sufficiency for the 

“supply of the general railway systems 
of France, and of local and interurban 
tramways as well. He estimates that 
the country’s hydro-electric resources 
susceptible of immediate development 
are 6,000,000 hp. in the Alps-Rhone and 
Jura, 1,800,000 hp. in the Pyrenees and 
1,500,000 hp. in the mountains of 
Auvergne and the Massif Central. 

Before the war France had developed 
but 900,000 hp. of this, while Italy, far 
less prolific in natural resources, had 
already developed above a_ million 
horsepower in the Alps alone. In 1921 
the figures for France were increased 
to 1,775,000 hp., of which 600,000 hp. 
was in the Pyrenees and the Massif 
Central. 


Railway Electrification 
in England 


The leading British steam railway 
companies have now announced their 
large programs of new works, many of 
which are to be expedited in order to 
relieve unemployment. Among the 
schemes which the London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway will put in hand is the 
electrification of the line from Man- 
chester to Oldham. This will form an 


addition to the electric lines already. 


existing for dealing with the heavy 
traffic north of Manchester. 


Award to Belgrade Tramways 


During the war the tramways of 
Belgrade, which belong to a Belgian 
company, were seized by the municipal 
administration, An arbitration com- 
mittee sitting in Brussels has finally 
awarded the Belgian company an in- 
demnity of 16,000,000 francs. The set- 
tlement will be placed in the joint 
hands of the Belgian and the Serbian- 
Croatian governments. 


British Tramways and Local - 
Taxation 


Voluminous tables showing the 
profits and losses on municipal under- 
takings, including tramways, by which 
the taxes have been reduced or in- 
creased, are contained in the annual 
statement of the borough treasurer of 
Preston, Lancashire, covering local 
taxes levied for the year 1923-24 in the 
principal towns of England and Wales. 
It appears that in thirty -towns the 
tramways have received aid from taxes, 
while in nineteen towns the tramways 
made profits which were contributed to 


the relief of taxation. This compares 
with thirty-seven and eleven towns re- 
spectively the previous year. 


Rotterdam Tramways Receipts 


The general meeting of the Rotter- 
dam Tramways has passed upon the 
general operating accounts for the 
fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1923. While 
the receipts for the year amounted to 
6,338,688 florins, those in the last six 
months were but 2,381,758 florins. 


Prague Street Railway 
Shows Profit 


The electric light and street, railway 
properties of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
which are municipally owned and op- 
erated, earned a net profit for the city 
treasury of 4,746,000 crowns (1 crown 
equals approximately 3 cents at current 
exchange) during the calendar year 
1922, according to the report of opera- 
tions which the city has recently made 
public. Gross revenues from both 
sources combined during that year 


-amounted to 268,872,000 crowns, com- 


bined operating expenses to 229,436,000 
crowns, and gross profits were 39,436,- 
000 crowns. Of the latter amount 
14,954,000 crowns went for interest on 
loans and amortization and 19,736,000 
crowns for depreciation, leaving the 
net profit indicated above. 

The operating statement shows that 
the electric street car lines had gross 
revenues of 135,700,000 Czechoslovak 
erowns and total expenditures of 134,- 
700,000 crowns. 

According to the city record, these 
properties have yielded uninterrupted 
net profits in varying amounts since 
1904. These two properties, as well as 
the city gas and water works, are sub- 
ject to a first mortgage under the 
$7,500,000 city of Greater Prague fifty- 
year 7% per cent bonds, issued in the 
United States in the spring of 1922, 
simultaneously with £1,500,000 issued 
in London under the same conditions. 
The operating results of the street rail- 
way and electric light properties are 
therefore of more than casual interest 
to American readers. 

The city’s financial estimates for the 
operation of these properties in the 
year 1924 have not yet been completed. 
Projects that will probably be carried 
out during the year include extensions 
of street railway lines to suburban dis- 
tricts, the installation of certain new 
transmission lines, the possible estab- 
lishment of electric bus 
“feeders” in outlying districts, and in 
the power plants a replacement of 
steam engines by steam turbines. At 
the present time the Ringhoffer Works, 
in Prague, is engaged on a contract for 
the delivery of thirty electric motor 
cars for the street railway lines. 


lines “as 
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Diesel Engines for Automotrices 


Since the International Tramways 
Congress to be held in Paris in 1924 is 
to discuss the development of the auto- 
motrice as a supplementary feeder for 
electric and railway lines, the Swiss 
firm of Sulzer Fréres is coming for- 
ward with the heavy oil Diesel motor 
idea for this purpose. Recent develop- 


‘ments of this firm include a 200-hp. 


engine, of which two have been built 
and are soon to be operating on the 
mountain system of the Société 
Régional du Val de Travers. The Swiss 
Federal Railways proposes to make use 
of a somewhat more powerful unit. 
The same Swiss firm, through its 
French affiliation, is also experiment- 
ing with a similar motor for use in the 
French colonies, to run on any of the 
vegetable oils produced in considerable 
quantities. This is another develop- 
ment of the idea that France should be 
self-sustaining. The automotrices of 
Morocco at present are operated en- 
tirely with gasoline, largely: from 
United States sources. . ; 


Paris Underground Extension 


The new spur of the Paris Metropoli- 
tan Underground, running from the 
Invalides station of the Opera-Auteuil 
line to the Croix-Rouges-Sevres station 
of the Nord-Sud line, is now open for 
service. The line will ultimately be 
opened to the Place de la Republique, 


. Some 2 miles distant, on which section 


work has already greatly progressed, 
and would have been completed except 
for the lull caused by the war and the 
adjustments of credits since that period. 


Glasgow Tramway Extension 


In the latter part of December the 
Glasgow tramways were linked up with 
the lines in Coatbridge and Airdrie, 
towns lying a few miles to the east 
of Glasgow. While these lines were 
acquired some time ago by Glasgow 
Corporation, the construction of a con- 
necting link has only recently been 
completed, so that the lines might be 
operated together. 


Change-Giving Machines 
in London Stations _ 


The latest-device to be adopted by 
the London: Underground Railway for 
accelerating the booking of passengers 
is- the change-giving machine. This 
new machine, which has been installed 
at a number of stations, coupled with 
the “automaticket” and “rolltie” ticket- 
issuing machines, makes the process. of 
issuing tickets and supplying change a 
very rapid one. If, say, half a crown’is 
tendered for a 2d. ticket, the pressing 
of a button of the automaticket ma- 
chine delivers the ticket to the passen- 
ger’s hand. At the same time the half- 
crown coin is inserted into the change- 
giving machine, and pressing two keys 
causes it to eject 2s. 4d. Tests show 
that the operation of supplying a 
ticket and change can be carried ‘out: in 
four seconds, 
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| Properties to Be Separated 


Electric Railway Securities Company 
Will Take Over Railways Included 
_ in Commonwealth Company 


As the final step in a program begun 
nearly two years ago for the separa- 
tion of the ownership of the power and 
light properties from that of the elec- 


| trie railways of the Commonwealth 
| Power, 


Railway & Light .Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the stockholders 
are being notified of a plan to distrib- 
ute one share of common stock of the 
Commonwealth Power Corporation and 
one-half share of the Electric Railway 
Securities Company, a new holding 
company, for each share of Common- 
wealth Power, Railway & Light Com- 
pany common stock.. The power corpo- 
ration ‘will represent ownership of the 
power and light properties and -the 
securities company will represent own- 
ership of the street and interurban 
railways. 


‘STOCKHOLDERS AUTHORIZE INCREASE. 


Preliminary to making this distribu- 


_ tion, the Commonwealth Power Corpo- 


ration is calling -a special meeting of 
its stockholders for Jan. 28 for the pur- 
pose of increasing its authorized no 


_ par value common stock from 180,000 
_ shares to 200,000 shares. 


The addi- 
tional 20,000: shares will be delivered to 
the Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Company at $35 per share under 
a contract entered into Nov. 27, 1922, 
for the acquirement of the United Ap- 
pliance Company and coal properties 
now being operated in connection with 
Commonwealth Power Corporation 


_ properties. The Commonwealth Power, 


Railway & Light Company has con- 
tracted to sell the 20,000 shares to 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, Inc., 


New York, at the same price. . This 


sale does not carry with it any stock - 
in the Electric Railway Securities 
« Company. 
_ together with other assets will provide 


The $700,000 thus realized 


for the company’s outstanding indebt- 


_ edness. : 


An initial dividend of $1 per share 


has been declared upon the common 


stock of the Commonwealth Power Cor- 


30, payable on May 1 to stockholders 
of record April 18, 1924. 

The Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Company was organized in 1910 
and acquired control of important 
power, light and electric railway prop- 


erties. principally in Michigan, Ohio, 


Indiana and Illinois, and developed them 
to a high state of efficiency. Its favor- 
able progress was interrupted by ab- 
Rhormally high costs. due to the war, 
and its effects, which were especially 
‘Severe upon the railway properties, and 
the separation of the power and light 


i ee 


poration for the quarter ending April 


properties from the railway properties 


. was determined upon in May, 1922, to 


enable the company better to finance 
its requirements. 


Warrant Basis Again in Seattle 


The Seattle Municipal Street Rail- 
way went back on a warrant basis for 
a four-month period on Jan. 10, follow- 
ing a decision of the Seattle Clearing 
House Association that the lines’ war- 
rants should be honored over that 
period. According to E. L. Blaine, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the City Council, the losses sustained 
by the railway department last spring 
and summer, when the 5-cent fare was 
in effect, are responsible for the present 
situation. At that time, it was found 
necessary to make loans from the bond 
redemption and interest funds to the 
operating fund, amounting to more 
than $600,000, a part of which has 
been paid back. 

According to a statement of City 


. Treasurer Ed Terry, the railway de- 


partment on March 1 will face a deficit 
of $400,000 in annual redemption pay- 
ments falling due at that time. In 
order to meet the payments, it will be 
necessary to divert daily receipts to 
the redemption fund, and ask the banks 
to carry the operating expenses of the 
lines. 

Plans for retiring warrants amount- 
ing to more than $375,000 monthly have 
been worked out by Mr. Blaine and 
D. W. Henderson, superintendent of 
railways, so that each bi-monthly war- 
rant issue will be retired before the 
end of the four-month period. The last 
issue, covering operating expenses pay- 
able on April 25, will be retired on 
May 1, and on May 10 the department 
will be back on a cash basis, Mr. Blaine 
states. 


Payment Made on Toledo Bonds 


Payment of a 25. per cent distribution 
on the bonds of the Toledo & Western 
Railroad, Toledo, Ohio, has been ap- 
proved by Judge John M. Killits in the 
Federal Court at Toledo. The property 
was sold at receiver’s sale to the 
Doherty interests some months ago. 
The price was $600,000. The present 
distribution will be $250 on each $1,000 
bond of the Toledo & Western Railroad 
first mortgage bonds, but does not in- 
clude the bonds of the Toledo, Fayette 
& Western. There were $1,250,000 of 
the Toledo & Western and $250,000 of 
the Toledo, Fayette & Western first 
mortgage bonds outstanding. The 
present distribution amounts to ap- 
proximately $312,500. 

Reorganization of the company has 
been delayed another month while sev- 
eral plans are being worked out. The 
receivers are still actively in charge of 
the road. 


Nevada County Traction Seeks 
to Abandon Service 


The Nevada County Traction Com- 
pany has applied to the California Rail- 
road Commission for authority to re- 
move its tracks and abandon service 
in the cities of Grass Valley and 
Nevada City. 

The applicant sets forth in its peti- 
tion that due to the diversion of traffic 
to the private automobile and the motor 
bus its revenue is not now sufficient to 
pay the cost of power used in operating 
the line between Grass Valley and 
Nevada City. Its equipment is in such 
a state of disrepair that it is now impos- 
sible to render either safe or efficient 
service, 

The company applied to the Board of 
Supervisors of Nevada County and the 
City Councils of Nevada City and 
Grass Valley for consent to abandon 
its entire system and trackage, which 
consent was granted conditional upon 
substituting therefor a motor bus sery- 
ice. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany has refused to sanction such 
a course, and two applicants having 
applied to the Railroad Commission for 
certificates to operate motor bus serv- 
ice between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, the traffic will be served in case 
either applicant is granted a certificate 
to operate such a service. 


Financing New Work a Problem 
at New Orleans 


Following the meeting of the board 
of directors of the New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., on Jan. 11 R. S. Hecht, 
chairman of the board, issued a state- 
ment in which he pointed out some 
of the obstacles standing in the way of 
obtaining the money needed to cover 
required construction as set forth in 
the estimates submitted by the engi- 
neering and executive committee. 

Anent this matter Mr. Hecht is 
quoted as saying: 

The board is dealing with a difficult prob- 
lem in finding the money for these require- 
ments, inasmuch as the company’s new 56 
per cent bonds, which a year ago were 
sold at 90 are now selling on the market 
at 82, and to float any additional bonds 
of that issue would not only further depress 
the market, but would grealy increase the 
cost of the new money. 

While the executive committee has not 
met to determine these matters, there is 
every indication that, even after some cur- 
tailment, the reasonable requirements for 
new work and equipment will amount to 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 this year. 
Substantially the same amount was ex- 
pended for new work and additional facil- 
ities in 1923 out of the funds provided for 
at the time of the reorganization. 


At a conference held on Jan. 12 in 
the office of Commissioner Murphy, of 
the Department of Public Finance, at 
which there was a full representation 
of the Commission Council, with the 
exception of Mayor McShane, it was 
agreed that a meeting be held later in 
the month with the officials of the Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., to receive their plans 
for financing the additional equipment 
desired by the New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc. 

The corporation is seeking authority 
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to get the needed money for better- 
ments and improvements, but whether 
this will take the form of additional 
stock or bond issues has not yet been 
determined. The Commission Council 
is disposed to favor the issuance of 
bonds, as the law of Louisiana pro- 
hibits the selling of stock at less than 
its face value. This is also in keeping 
with the agreement with the city. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms of A. H. Muller & 
Sons there were sold on Jan. 16 ten 
shares of North Carolina Public Service 
Corporation preferred, $86 a share. 

Deficit in November.—The Tacoma 
Municipal Street Railway, (“Tide Flats” 
line) Tacoma, Wash., earned an oper- 
ating income of $8,450 during Novem- 
ber, 1928. There was a deficit, however, 
of $3,137 after all operating deéprecia- 
tion and debt charges were made 
against the line. 

Dividend Declared in Madison.—The 
Madison Railways, Madison, Wis., has 
declared a semi-annual dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent together with a 
bonus at the rate of 1 per cent per 
anunum on the full paid preferred 
shares of the stock of that company 
issued subsequent to March 1, 1922. 
The dividend is payable on Feb. 1. 

Meeting Called to Consider Dissolu- 
tion —A meeting of stockholders of the 
Tiffin & Fostoria Railway has been 
called for Jan. 21 to consider acting 
upon the “proposed dissolution of said 
corporation and the surrender and 
abandonment of its corporate charter 
and franchise.” The company operates 
a 14-mile line connecting Tiffin and 
Fostoria, Ohio. 

Gold Bonds Offered.—Halsey, Stuart 
& Company, New York, are offering at 
983 and interest yielding more than 
6.58 per cent $2,000,000 of the first 
mortgage lien 63 per cent gold bonds, 
series D, of the Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany, Somerset, Ky. The bonds are 
due Sept. 1, 1948, and are non-callable 
prior to Sept. 1, 1933. The Kentucky 
Utilities Company, with its subsidi- 
aries, serves sixty-one communities in 
Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee with 
one or more classes of public utility 
service. 

Sale of Power House Property Con- 
firmed.—Judge Julius Mayer, in the 
Federal District Court, has signed an 
order confirming the sale of the power 
Station of the New York Railways at 
First Avenue and Ninety-sixth Street, 
New York City, to the New York Kdi- 
son Company. The property was sold 
as a result of foreclosure proceedings. 

Oversubscription of Stock Offering 
Gratifying—Employees of the New 
York State Railways recently oversub- 
scribed the recent offer of a limited 
amount of the company’s stock. Six 
hundred shares had been offered to the 
employees and as the company had no 
stock for sale it was, therefore, in no 
way benefited other than through the 
closer relationship thus established with 
its employees. James F. Hamilton, 
Rochester, N. Y., president, has ex- 
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pressed his gratification over the result 
of the stock offering. To those who were 
unfortunate enough to be too late to re- 
ceive the stock an opportunity will be 
extended under the same terms and con- 
ditions except that the stock will be 
purchased in the open market and at the 
best price then obtainable. 

Purchased Line in Operation.—The 
Bryan-College Traction Company, re- 
cently organized at Bryan, Tex., has 
taken over the operation of the inter- 
urban line from Bryan to College Sta- 
tion, site of the Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College of Texas, about 5 miles 
distant from Bryan. Officials of the 
company report that bus competition 
has not interfered with operation of the 
line. The officers of the company are: 
Eugene Edge, president; E. H. Austin, 
vice-president; J. M. Gordon, treasurer, 
and James Sullivan, secretary. The 
company purchased the line and equip- 
ment from 8. D. Hunter of San An- 
tonio last July when the property was 
sold undér foreclosure. Preparations 
had been made to junk the line. 


Approval of $750,000 Second Mort- 
gage Sought.—The New York Transit 
Commission on Jan. 14 held a hearing 
on the application of the Eighth Ave- 
nue Railroad, New York City, for per- 
mission to place a second mortgage of 
$750,000 upon its carhouse property 
on the west side of Eighth Avenue be- 
tween Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets. 
This mortgage, 
either secure existing certificates of in- 
debtedness to the same amount, of 
which $611,200 is outstanding, or would 
become security for an issue of $750,000 
to retire these certificates. In either 
event, the company would be in a posi- 
tion to obtain $138,000 in cash, the 
amount of the certificates still held in 
its treasury, which is needed for im- 
provements. The hearing was con- 
tinued until Jan. 20. 


Line Resumes.—The Shawnee-Tecum- 
seh Traction Company, Shawnee, Okla., 
which was put out of business by the 
October flood, is again operating. The 
owners agreed to restore service if 
granted an increase in fare to 25 cents. 
The public went on record in favor of 
the increase, and the company filed its 
application with the Corporation Com- 
mission for the higher fare. 


Railway Abandons System.—Author- 
ization to abandon and discontinue its 
railway system has been granted by 
the State Public Service. Commission 
to the Fort Scott & Nevada Light, 
Heat & Power Company, Nevada, Mo. 
Evidence was introduced at a hearing 
before the commission on Oct. 31: at 
Nevada to show that the system had 
been operated at a loss during the past 
six years. The company proposes to 
substitute buses and operate them at 
the same fares as paid on the cars. 


Holding Company Debentures Of- 
fered.—Public offering was made on 
Jan. 11 of a new issue of $10,500,000 of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, convertible 64 per cent gold de- 
bentures, due on Jan. 1, 1954. The 


if approved, would . 
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bonds are priced at.93% to yield 7 per 
cent. The underwriting group is com- 
posed of H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
the Federal Securities Corporation, 
Janney & Company and Hambleton & 
Company. The purpose of the new issue 
is to refund three of its maturities, 
including $2,000,000 of 7 per cent gold 


‘notes due in 1925, an issue of $2,500,000 


of 7 per cent convertible bonds due in 
1937, and an issue of $2,695,000 of 7% 
per cent bonds due in 1941. The com- 
pany operates about 40 miles of elec- 
tric railway through its ownership of 
the Northern States Power Company. 


Net Income Falls Off——The Depart- 
ment of Street Railways, city of De- 
troit, realized a total revenue of $1,- 
886,857 for the month of November. The 
main item was_ $1,799,220, derived 
fromtransportation. In November, 1922, 
the total operating revenue amounted 
to $1,598,120, which included $1,499,- 
984, the revenue from transportation. 
The total operating expenses for No- 
vember, 1923, were $1,401,541, against 
$1,107,092 for the same month in 1922. 
The net revenue showed a slight de- 
crease, being $486,028 in Nevember, 
1922, and $485,316 in November, 1923. 
The net income fell off from $91,768 
to $60,579 in November of the year 
just ended. In November, 1923, 39,071,- 
049 passengers were carried, against 
37,103,301 in November, 1922. 


Service Resumed.—Service was re- 
sumed on Jan. 13 on the Athol & 
Orange Street Railway, Greenfield, 
Mass., temporarily interrupted by the 
canceling of its liability policy by an 
insurance company. The restoration of 
service followed an arrangement by 
townspeople to assume the liability risk, 
the amount of which had been scaled 
down by the receiver. 


City Retains Engineer for Appraisal. 
—H. H. Buckman, local engineer, was 
recently retained by the city of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to make an appraisal and 
valuation of the physical properties of 
the Jacksonville Traction Company and 
audit its books in the preparation of 
the city’s defense to the company’s ap- 
plication to the State Railroad Com- 
mission for an increase in fares. The 
city’s side of the rate question will be 
heard on March 4. 


$500,000 Judgment Against Interna- 
tional Railway Reversed.—The Interna- 
tional Railway, Buffalo, has been held 
not to be responsible for the payment 
of a note for $500,000, signed by the 
International Traction Company to the 
Bankers Trust Company, which, with 
the Guaranty Trust Company and others 
in New York City, advanced money for 
construction. The decision of the Ap- 
pellate Division reverses the judgment 
awarded to the Bankers Trust Company 
by the Supreme Court in 1922, and dis- 
missed the complaint on the ground 
that the trust company failed to pro- 
vide any legal cause of action. The In- 
ternational Traction Company was a 
holding company controlling all of the 
stock of the railway which it pledged 
as collateral for loans and then de- 
faulted in the payment of interest. 
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Traffic 


" Ten-Cent Fare in Warren, Ohio, 


- and Warren on Jan. 1. 


Authorized 


_ The City Council of Warren recently 
adopted a new franchise for the West 
End Traction Company, which had re- 
ceived permission to abandon its lines 
in the Warren-Youngstown district. 

The franchise provides a fare within 
Warren of 10 cents cash, six tickets 
for 50 cents, and in the Warren zone 
of the interurban line a fare of 15 
cents cash, ten tickets for $1. The 
cash fare is an increase of 5 cents, in 
each case. 

The West End Traction Company, a 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
Electric Company, filed its abandon- 
ment petition with the Public Service 
Commission on Oct. 6. The commis- 
sion authorized the termination of serv- 
ice from Youngstown to Girard, Niles 
The cities of 
Warren, Niles and Girard, in Trumbull 
County, later petitioned the commis- 
sion to delay until Feb. 1 the abandon- 
ment of service. 

The company consented to the modi- 
fication of the commission’s order with 
the understanding that increases in 
fare would be granted to permit opera- 
tion to continue. 


General Butler Will Clean Up 
Traffic, Too 


General Butler, the new Director of 
Public Safety of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
a plan looking. toward the relief of 
traffic congestion in the central sec- 
tion of the city. Under present con- 
ditions the main highways, Chestnut, 
Market, Walnut and Arch Streets, are 
constantly congested because motorists 
will not turn north or south to less- 
traveled highways when approaching 
the center of the city. Mr. Butler’s 


_ plan would require them to make wide 


detours when approaching from the 


_ west and to enter the business districts 


by roundabout routes, thus spreading 
the traffic. Charles B. Hall, president 


_of the City Council, said that the Coun- 


cil would co-operate with Mr. Butler 
in imposing rigorous parking regula- 
tions and speed limitations. He said 
that a conference would be held very 
shortly, attended by the Mayor, the 
City Solicitor, Transit Director Ehlers 
and the president of the Council, at 
which a survey of the transit situation 
would be made and plans discussed for 
an early start on construction of the 
Broad Street subway and the Chestnut 
Street line. 

The Council will shortly pass a 
resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a, Transit Commission, of 
which the Mayor will be chairman and 
City Solicitor Gaffney vice-chairman 
The commission will be made up of one 


aid 


and Transportation 


member of the Council from each of 
the eight districts, representatives of 
transportation companies and of civic 
and business organizations. 


Return to Former Fare in 
Connecticut in Prospect 


It is the intention of the Connecticut 
Company to return to the fare rate in 
effect up to April 1 of last year, when 
a voluntary decrease from three tokens 
for a quarter to two for 15 cents was 
put into effect. So after Feb. 10, the 
public will be called upon to accept 
three rides for 25 cents. The news of 
the impending increase was noted in 
the Connecticut papers for Jan. 17, but 
the formal announcement of the com- 
pany with respect to its reasons for 
the change was not expected to be made 
until Jan. 19. It is understood that the 
company will claim that the voluntary 
decrease given last April was made in 
the belief that operating costs would 
not increase and that the lower fare 
would result in more general riding. 
It is stated that the company has been 
disappointed in both these expectations, 
because costs have taken a bound 
through necessary wage increases and 
what little extra use of cars was 
brought ‘about by the two-for-fifteen 
rate has not been great enough to meet 
the falling off in revenue resulting from 
this lower fare. 


More Trainmen Under New 
Seattle ‘Policy 


In order to carry out the “one 
day’s rest in eight” policy for trainmen 
on the Seattle Municipal Railway, 
eighty student motormen and con- 
ductors have been engaged to take up 
training in handling the municipal line 
in Seattle. The fight for a day off was 
carried before the City Council budget 
committee last fall and was won by the 
trainmen’s union. In the future, all men 
who handle Seattle cars will be known 
as “trainmen,” with odd numbers as- 
signed to conductors, and even num- 
bers to the motormen. Operators of 
one-man cars will have numbers higher 
than 1,000, according to the recent issue 
of new badges. Numbers are being 
issued in the order of seniority. 


Vote Against the One-Man Car 


The City Council of Hartford, Conn., 
has legislated against the use of the 
one-man car there by the Connecticut 
Company. The vote was taken on Jan. 
14.. The measure passed eleven to 
eight. The company is given six 
months’ time in which to supplant the 
one-man cars. 


Fight on Five-Cent Fare in Akron 

City officials of Akron, Ohio, are pre- 
paring to take steps to prevent the 
increase in tare from 5 cents to 7 cents 
on the lines ot the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company. The company 
has filed the tariff calling for the in- 
crease which is to become effective on 
Feb. 1. Mayor Rybolt called a meeting 
of the councilmen as soon as he had 
heard that the company had asked for 
the increase and said that he stood 
exactly where he did before election, 
namely, for cash fare not exceeding 
5 cents. Councilman Ross said that 
he would introduce an emergency ordi- 
nance making it unlawful for any 
transit agency to charge fares higher 
than 5 cents in Akron. A. C. Blinn, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the railway, on the day on which the 
new rates were filed sent a letter to 
the Mayor and the members of the 
Council telling them of the company’s 
plans for the current year with respect 
to improvements and the necessity for 
securing money to carry out these 
plans. On Jan. 9 the company refused 
an extension of its franchise requested 
by the City Council declaring that the 
expenses for extensions and . other 
needed improvements made it impos- 
sible to operate successfully on a 5-cent 
fare. 


Fares Lowered.—City fares have 
been reduced from 10 to 7 cents by the 
Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway in 
Findlay, Ohio. The company operates 
an interurban line. 

Helping to Decrease Accidents.—The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company as an experiment has placed 
along some of the principal streets 
used by its cars flashing red lights 
suspended from the trolley wires above 
the crossings which are visible from 
whatever direction autoists may be ap- 
proaching. These signals warn them 
in plenty of time to decrease their 
speed before reaching the car tracks. 

Will Use One-Man Cars.—One-man 
trolley cars are to be used in the future 
on the Medway, Uxbridge and Hop- 
kington lines of the Milford & Uxbridge 


Street Railway, Milford, Mass. Bus 
competition has made the change 
imperative. 

Weekly Pass in Effect—Weekly 


passes, good over its own lines between 
points in Beech Grove and Shelby Street 
and LeGrande Avenue, at a cost of $1 
for the week have been established by 
the Beech Grove Traction Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Increased Fare Sought.—The Shaw- 
nee-Tecumseh Traction Company has 
applied to the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission for authority to charge a 
25-cent fare between the two cities. 
The increase in fare has been agreed 
to by citizens of the two cities on ac- 
count of the loss in revenue to the com- 
pany due to recent flood damage. Serv- 
ice has been restored on the interurban 
lines between Shawnee and Tecumseh, 
after interruption of service on account 
of. disastrous floods last October. 
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M. A. Pooler Promoted to 
Vice-President 


M. A. Pooler, general manager of 
the New Brunswick Power Company, 
St. John, New Brunswick, Canada, has 
in addition been elected vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Pooler assumed 
the duty of manager of the St. John 
property in the summer of 1922, sever- 
ing his seven years connection as gen- 
eral manager of the Potomac Public 
Service Company. His utility associa- 
tions also include service with the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Power Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, which furnishes 
electric railway, electric light and 
power service. Mr. Pooler was gradu- 
ated from Purdue University in Indi- 
ana and from the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science of Cleveland. The New 
Brunswick Power Company, which 
operates the local electric railway, is 
controlled by the Federal Light & Trac- 
tion Company of New York. 


Messrs. Allen, Sylvester and 
Lunda Promoted 


Promotions to four executives con- 
nected with the electric railway and 
other departments of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation are an- 
nounced by J. P. Pulliam, vice-president 
and general manager of the company. 
They were made to fill vacancies 
created by the appointment of C. E. 
Warwick to the newly formed post of 
director of safety with headquarters in 
Green Bay. Mr, Warwick was formerly 
superintendent of the electric railway 
department, of the company. 

Gratified with the results achieved by 
its electric railway department in the 
safety campaign, the company now 
plans to adopt similar safety prac- 
tices. and rewards for the. electric, 
power and gas departments, which 
work will be furthered and supervised 
by Mr. Warwick. Later on the gospel 
of safety will be established in the cor- 
poration’s properties located in Osh- 
kosh, Sheyboygan, Marinette and Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

C. H. Allen, acting superintendent of 
the Green Bay division of the electric 
railway department, has been appointed 
superintendent to succeed C. E. War- 
wick, while W. H. Sylvester, formerly 
in charge of the electric department at 
Green Bay and for some time past act- 
ing superintendent of the Manitowoc 
division of the electric railway de- 
partment, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Manitowoc & Northern 
Railway lines furnishing interurban 
service between Manitowoc and Two 
Rivers. 

E. M. Lunda, who has been employed 
as equipment engineer for the electric 
railway lines, has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic for the Green Bay and 
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Manitowoc divisions, which furnished 
both city and interurban electric rail- 
way service. 


Fred E. Schornstein Resigns from 
Eau Claire Property 


Fred E. Schornstein has tendered 
his resignation as district manager 
of the Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & 
Power Company, Eau Claire, Wis. It 
is understood that he will leave within 
a short time for an Eastern city to take 
up duties of a similar nature. As 
district manager of the company Mr. 
Schornstein had supervision over the 
electric light and power supply in Eau 
Claire, Chippewa Falls and numerous 
other cities and towns throughout that 


F. E. Schornstein 


section of the state. He also had super- 
vision over the electric railway depart- 
ment operating the city service in Eau 
Claire and an interurban line in Chip- 
pewa Falls, Hau Claire and Altoona. 

“Major” Schornstein, as he is known, 
came to Eau Claire in November, 1920, 
after being transferred from the com- 
pany’s properties at Red Wing, Minn., 
where he was in charge of the com- 
pany’s electric light and power depart- 
ment for three years. He was born 
in Cleveland and worked for several 
years in various capacities connected 
with the public utility business. 


C. M. Shaw Made Superintendent 
at Montreal 


Announcement has been made by Col. 
J. E. Hutcheson, general manager of 
the Montreal Tramways, that C. M. 
Shaw had been promoted from the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent to that 
of superintendent, replacing: the late 
A. J. Gadoua. Taking Mr. Shaw’s 
position is W. Branchaud, who was 
secretary of the traffic department. 

Mr. Shaw entered the service of the 
Tramways in 1903, as clerk in one of 
the offices. Later he was transferred 
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to the head office and ‘puma ‘ewchell 
several promotions before becoming 
head of the schedule department. He 
next was. made assistant superin< 
tendent. Mr. Branchaud started in the 
accounting department. 


Messrs.. Mellinger and Stahle ° 
Promoted at, York 


Jacob H. Mellinger, who has been 
assistant ‘superintendent of, the . York 
Railways, York, Pa., since 1906, has 
been made superintendent, and, James 
A, Stahle, another employee, has been 
promoted from dispatcher to assisvent 
superintendent. 

Both promotions were made j in recog- 
nition of faithful and: efficient service 
rendered over a period of many years. 
Mr. Mellinger entered the service of. 
the company in 1882 as night foreman. 
in the carhouse. He was promoted "to 
the superintendeney in 1895 and -re- 
mained at that post until 1906, wher 
the financial holdings of the concern: 
were taken. over by Brown Brothers, 
Philadelphia. At that time the .per- 
sonnel of the company was rearranged 
and Mr. Mellinger was given the title: 
of assistant superintendent.. f 

Mr. Stahle entered the employ . of chal 
railway twenty-one years ‘ago Bs a 
motorman. o 


Changes in Persoanel of North- 
western Pacific _ 


W. J. Cuminings, district freight and 
passenger agent of the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad at Eureka; Cal., has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight and passenger agent with juris- 
diction over the entire property. G. H. 
McMullin, superintendent. of the south- 
ern division with - headquarters at 
Sausalito, will be superintendent of the» 
northern division with headquarters at 
Eureka, succeeding W. J.. Hunter, wha, 
having reached.the age of seventy, has: 
been placed on the company’s honor’ 
roll, M. L. Gillogly, heretofore: indus-.. 
trial assistant to the president and gen- 
eral manager, is to be superintendent 
of the southern division: with head- 
quarters at Sausalito, and T. F; Allen, 
who has been supervisor of transporta- 
tion, will be assistant. superintendent 
with the same: headquarters. ..G.- H. 
Hicks, valuation and property engineer, 
has been appointed chief engineer. in, 
charge of all engineering. work..... © 

The Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
operates approximately 40 miles. of 
electric railway . connecting , Sausalito, 
San Rafael, Manor and Mill ‘Valley. . 


Obituary : 


Edward G. Riggs, since 1913 execu- 
tive assistant to the president of the 
New York, New Haven: & Hartford 
Railroad in charge of public relations, 
died on Jan. 17. Mr. Riggs was sixty- 
eight years old... He’ was’ on the staff 
of the New York Sun for many years, 
writing on 1 politics and finance, © 
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Manufactures ay the Markets 


’ News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
_A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


- Relative Durability of Various 
_» .;Commercial Woods 
- Among the native woods of the 
United: States, black locust and osage 
orange are the most durable. When 
exposed to conditions which favor de- 
‘cay, they will probably last almost 
_ twice as long as white oak and from 
_ three: to four times as long as red oak, 
according to information recently pub- 
lished by the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. Bald cypress, redwood, catalpa 


' RELATIVE DURABILITY OF U. S. 
| COMMERCIAL WOODS 
White Oak Taken as 100 per Cent 
CONIFERS 

Cedar, eastern red (juniper)....... 
Cedar, southern white ............5 80-100 
_ Cedar, other species .............. 
Pe y Dress; NAIM At. cee sk see ewe ease 125-175 
Douglas fir (dense) 
Douglas fir (average mill run) 
Fir (the true fir) 


ARSTROC Rr ceritensbersucks) cereastes aievsueu ie e\2 0-6: » 
MATCH;  WESCOLM! cite labs cise Peeled erate 
Pine, jack oulyeereaa folasatibs see teue ents 
Pine, longleaf, slash (Cuban) . aN 
MEPATIG) IN OVAV EVs iota on aifese cele aye iel atieylaller sl ove 

it Pine, witch, Sugar teccnees ese ve ces 45-55 
RIG) SNOFCLCALT Mike Omics esi vlenst ccnls +046 60-80 
Pine, So. yellow ESS ate tae aenS 80-100 
Pine, western White . s..-- 62-5225, 65-80 
SEG,» WV ANIEC Wormers alec pyc ate !e Sule o 8 ss 70-90 


_ Pine,’ western yellow, Nee ae ; 
yp LOdBepale jes veces cee s eres os vee 3 
Redwood 
Spruce, Set aaa tied 
Tamarack 


i i i i a i ec ee eee | 


PRP OM! |. SNe iessteate nia ers a 


Beech Bath ot ay SRA eee 40-50 
URIS i eeieterar ae Nialsractere Sia orale eee lew 35-50 
Butternut 50-70 
Catalpa 125-175 
Chestnut 100-120 
RAOELOM GOD iy ore cic ted/e pis -nintle-siecsie Ve + some) 30-40 
SHG Ghigo) Ch ag ae a 25-35 
Elm, cork . slippery........ 65-75 
PNM, WHITE osc vehi o ce ss oi. i eecce 50-70 
Gum, black, patton: A apie) aia oe 6 SF 80-50 


™ Gym, -red ..... 
BET CHCOTY via nilevcda nia eiovay oh ies 88 oh scene 
‘Locust, black 
‘Locust, WONCY-f = <isip ars 
ie evergreen 
STOLE) Cede OE EG AP Se nee rae 
abe. PR iets ciciays cfsys, 30.0 
Oaks, red oak group. 
_ Oaks, white oak TD 
_ Oak, chestnut 
Osage orange 
Hl Syeam® wellp 


and most of the cedars are also highly 


white pines, and western larch average 
only a little less durable than white 
oak, but hemlock, fir, loblolly, lodgepole 
; and western yellow pine are consider- 
_ ably less durable. Practically all sap- 
woods have very low durability. 
There are not enough records in 
existence on some of the woods to per- 
mit compilation of conclusive data, 
therefore the: durability figures given in 
| the accompanying table are subject to 
_ correction. They are’ based, however, 


Fe durable. Douglas fir, longleaf pine, the 


a. 


on the most complete data obtainable, 
supplemented by observation and ex- 
pert opinion from many sources. 


Large Brake Shoe Earnings 


Preliminary estimates of the earn- 
ings of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company for 1923 indicate 
earnings of between $12 and $15 a 
share on the common stock. This is con- 
siderably in excess of the figures for 
1922,’ when the stock earned $9.60 a 
share. Dividends have been paid at 
the rate of $5 heretofore, and it is 
thought unlikely that there will be any 
change in this rate or any extra divi- 
dend in the immediate future. 


Material Prices Are Becoming 
Stabilized 


The cost of the materials entering 
into the construction of electric railway 
track showed comparatively little varia- 
tion during the year 1923. Such 
changes as did occur took place for the 
most part during the earlier months of 
the year. There has been a noticeable 
trend toward stabilization during the 
last six months. 

Standard steel rails, both bessemer 
and open hearth, were quoted at $43 
per ton throughout the year. Similarly 
the price of angle bars remained 
steady at 22 cents per pound through- 
out the year. Tie plates and railroad 
spikes varied slightly, as shown in the 
accompanying chart. The price of bolts 


ots: 0a. nuts ae S001b, 


Cost in Dollars 


Price Variations of the More Important 
' Material Used in Track Construction 


and nuts rose slightly during the early 
summer, but soon returned to the same 
figure that prevailed during the early 
part of the year. White oak ties fluc- 
tuated between $1.30 and $1.50 each. 

Paving materials showed slightly 
greater variation in price than did 
track materials. Cement was quoted 
at Chicago at $2.05 per bbl. during 
January and February, 1923, and there- 
after for the rest of the year at $2.20 
per bbl. Crushed stone remained con- 
stant at $1.75 per cu.yd. Paving brick, 
wood blocks and granite blocks were 
quoted at higher figures in December 
than in January last year. 

The price trend, shown in the accom- 
panying chart, indicates a fairly well 
stabilized level for construction ma- 
terials. It agrees with the statement 
on the subject of electric railway gen- 
eral costs quoted in the ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Jan. 5, page 18. 


25 per Cent Increase for G. E.— 
Bath Plant Purchase Denied 


For the full year of 1923 the orders 
received by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, totaled $304,199,746. 
This is an increase of approximately 
25 per cent over the 1922 figures, which 
totaled $242,739,527. In the last quar- 
ter of 1923 the company booked $74,- 
452,422 in new business, as compared 
with $66,568,333 for the same period 
the preceding year, or a gain of 12 per 
cent for the three months. 

The company, from its New York 
office, has denied the report that it was 
about to acquire the Bath Iron Works, 
Bath, Me., as an auxiliary plant. It 
had been rumored that the Bath plant 
was being sought by the General Elec- 
tric in the interest of the extension of 
its turbine building plant. 


Air Brush Plant Sold 


Good will, patents and all other prop- 
erty of the Dayton Air Brush Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, were sold at receiver’s 
sale recently in Dayton to George Sera- 
pin, Dayton. Operation of the plant, 
which has been halted for some time, 
will be resumed by the new owner, it 
is reported. George W. Simmons, Days 
ton, was the receiver. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Jan. 15, 1924 

Copper, electrolytic, cents per ye 12.437 

ee er wire. bart cents per lb.. 15.125 
end: cents per lb. 8.00 


ne MONIS PERO sch acta pi acces ee 


Tin, Straits, cents perlb................65 49.125 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
TOSS TONS. ...4...-2--- 2s eee $4.825 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons. 2.125 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons.. 2.00 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net ons. 1.95 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons.. 1.675 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons.. 2.25 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 
OOO Sina tetas cralstoteaca wrevetaia lero antares 8 $6.65 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents per 3 17.50 
ain Fp ment, Chicets ‘o net prices without $2. 16 
naeed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. ¥., per Pr 30.95 
White lead, in oil (1 00-Ib, keg), N. igs 
eaten (bbl. lota), N. ¥., per gal....... $1.02 
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Rolling Stock 


Community Traction Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, will purchase twelve track- 
less trolleys if the Council accepts the 
recommendation of its special sub-com- 
mittee on railroads and telegraphs. 

Los Angeles Railway plans to pur- 
chase 100 cars and construct twenty 
more in its own shops. 

Illinois Traction System, Peoria, IIl., 
it is reported, has placed an order with 
the American Car. & Foundry Company 
for 100 box cars. 


| 
Track and Line 


Memphis Street Railway, Memphis 
Tenn., is planning two important exten- 
sions for 1924. They are the Overton 
Park Avenue line from Montgomery to 
Evergreen and the crosstown line on 
Bellevue south, which will complete this 
line from Poplar Avenue to Florida 
Avenue. This will give access across 
the city from the southwestern section 
to the northeastern part of the city. 
This latter extension will immediately 
follow the completion of Bellevue via- 
duct. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has applied to the Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to double-track 
its line along Lake Avenue south of 
Washington Street in the city of 
Pasadena. 


United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., according to H. 
Findlay French, director of the Indus- 
trial Bureau of the Board of Trade, has 
tentative plans for the expenditure of 
$1,750,000 during 1924. He says this 
covers way and _ structures, rolling 
stock and power expenditures, the 
largest amount being for track recon- 
struction. Several automatic substa- 
tions will be placed in operation. Dur- 
ing 1923, he said, the company spent 
about $1,185,000, the major part of 
which was for track and’ reconstruc- 
tion. 


Los Angeles Railway plans to extend 
six car lines in 1924 which will involve 
10 miles of trackwork. Reconstruc- 
tion of more than fifty single track 
miles is contemplated in the coming 
year. One of the biggest track re- 
building’ jobs is to be done on Central 
Avenue from Fourteenth Street to 
Slauson. The company has on order 
2,000 tons of rails, costing $150,000. 
Substation and other power facilities 
necessitated by the extension of lines 
and. the increased number of cars will 
involve an expenditure of more than 
$200,000. ; 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., proposes to 
build an extension from its Lakeside 


power plant west through Tippee hier, 


and the town of Lake. 


Texas Electric Railway, Dallas, has 
completed an extension of its lines in 


Waco, Tex., affording service to the 
Baptist Sanitarium. The extension was 
built at a cost of $16,000. 


Janesville Traction Company, Janes- 
ville, Wis., during 1923 rebuilt six 


‘blocks of city track and replaced sec- 


tions of the city with new overhead 
wires. 

Madison Railways, Madison, Wis., 
spent approximately $40,000 last year 
in double-tracking and relocating rails 
and for its share of street paving. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Dubuque Electric Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, will take possession of the Ryder 
Building in July. Besides the general 
office and display rooms the building 
will house a recreation center for the 
employees. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
has been granted permission by the 
Railroad Commission to abandon and 
remove the waiting station at Second 
and Hill Streets, Ocean Park, and to 
substitute a standard type station. 


Trade Notes 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has appointed Herman W. 
Schroeder district auditor of the south- 
western district, following the recent 
creation of this district. Mr. Schroeder 
was first employed as a bookkeeper for 
the Southwest General Electric Com- 
pany in 1911. Under the new arrange- 
ment he will have charge of accounting, 
credits and collections in the General 
Electric southwestern district, as dis- 
tinguished from the Southwest General 
Electric Company, distributing jobber. 


Henry M. O’Bleness, formerly assist- 
ant to the president of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Company-Cambria Steel 
Company, Philadelphia, has joined the 
Central Industrial Service Company, 
Frick Building Annex, Pittsburgh. 
This announcement was recently made 
by W. W. Groves, president of the 
Central Industrial Service - Company. 
Mr. O’Bleness will serve in the capacity 
of vice-president and will be active in 
the management of the business. Prior 
to his connection with Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Company-Cambria. Steel 
Company, Mr. O’Bleness was in the 
executive department of the Carnegie 
Steel Company at Pittsburgh. 


Springfield Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mo., has filed articles 
of incorporation for the purpose of 
manufacturing a “car replacer or re- 
railer” for use in cases of derailment. 
The shareholders are George B. Orr, 
George H. Hunter and J. W., Hughes, 
who comprise the first board of. direc- 
tors. 

New City Car Company, Chicago, 


manufacturer of railroad cars and sup- 
plies, has been incorporated with 50,000 


shares of preferred stock, $100 par 
value, and 50,000 shares common stock, 
non-par value. The New York office 
of the company is Forks, Erie County. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., announces that its Phila- 
delphia office has been moved from the 
North American Building to the Bank- 
ers Trust Building. 

SE —— = 
New Advertising Literature 


Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, 
N. J., has issued a fifty-five page book- 
let on alloys for electrical resistance. 
It contains some useful data for the 
engineer in chart form together. with 
statistics on temperature resistance 
curves. 


Roller-Smith Company, New York, 
N. Y., has issued Bulletin No. 210, de- 
scriptive of ammeters, voltmeters and 
accessories. 


Hasler-Tel Company, New York, 
N. Y., has issued a pamphlet on the 
Hasler speed indicator. Besides de- 
scribing the speed indicator the pam- 
phlet names representatives - of 19,498 
users of the Hasler. 


Dossert & Company, 242 West Forty- 
first Street, New York, have just re- 
ceived. from the press the twentieth 
year catalog of Dossert solderless 
connectors for stranded and solid wires, 
rods and tubing. It marks a very sub- 
stantial enlargement over previous cat- 
alogs in the matter of data and infor- 
mation, brought up to the minute. The 
book further takes up the subject of 
putting together a typical Dossert 
joint—illustrating the process com- 
pletely. Another innovation is the pres- 
entation, on a single page, of twelve 
of the most frequently encountered 
types of joints and how they can be 
made into Dossert joints—illustrating 
the proper Dossert to fit the joint in 
question. It is a sixty-four-page book. — 


Consolidated Car Heating Company, 
New York, N. Y., has for distribution a 
limited number of its new wall cal- 
endars, published the first of the year. 
The calendar is illustrated with large 
and very clear pictures illustrating the 
details and applications. of the com- — 
pany’s line of electric car . specialties; 
heaters, bell and buzzer systems, auto-. 
matic ventilators, pneumatic door en 
gines and other devices. Each month’s ’ 
sheet also includes a_ supplemental 
month-preceding and month-following 
calendar. 


of 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., has issued Bulletin 
AH-1, 1923, on the CEC. air heater, 
“a plate type of heater which has 
demonstrated its ability to increase’ 


‘power plant furnace efficiency through 


the recovery of a portion of the heat 
ordinarily lost in flue gases.” 


Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has issued folder No. 9 on safety 
panels and cabinets; also Bulletin No,. 
2054 on condulets of the F. A. series. 


